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Sung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
+ CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
MINUTE MAN 
* RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 


VITAL TO BAKERS .. . 
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STANDARD conrin: 


BAKERY FLOURS — 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect tour 














A Reminder 


Superior wheat quality still is the only route to 


better flour. There is no short cut. 


That is a good point for the flour buyer to keep 
in mind these days. 





Here in this garden spot of Kansas, Arnold of 


as SS ON TFT 


Sterling has first choice of fine baking wheats from 
some of the world’s best wheat growing acres. 


And we take full advantage of that preferred posi- 
tion to make sure that Thoro-Bread flour shall al- 
ways keep its quality superiority. 








HANDLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Bemis service to you covers every phase of packaging, such as supplying 


bags and bag closing material and designing brands. e Bemis manufactures 


all types of flour bags...and our policy is to furnish you with only the best. 


The Bemis factories across the country offer you a convenient, reliable source of supply. Call your Bemis representative. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore * Boston ¢ Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston 

Indianapolis * Kansas City « Los Angeles + Lovisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans * New York City 

Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando Salina ¢ Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 
Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis . . Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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Produced by Millehs of Kellys amous 


KELLY’S 
—A-80 
— FLOUR 






You Can Count on 
Kellys Quality 










When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 







We can’t make as much KELLY’S K-80 as 
we want to make, because of government re- 
ht strictions. But what we do produce will set 
AWA aN a top standard for 80% extraction flours. 
[ You will find that KELLY’S K-80 is milled 
MILLING Yip with the same expert touch that has made 
EUAN / o>. KELLY’S FAMOUS one of the nation’s 

A. : leading brands. You can rely on K-80 to 


—_—— . . . 
give customer satisfaction. 
















“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 















OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 
flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 


Minneapolis Ming Sota 


« Cannacvulién Grade 
@ Ryes 
e Whole Wheat 
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* 80% GOVERNMENT SPECIFICA- 
TION FLOURS 


*% FAMILY FLOURS 


COVE «i {6 THE © 2 Types of All-Purpose Family Flours 
© 2 Types of Biscuit Flours @1 Type Spring Family Flour 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 


® Pancake © Buckwheat Pancake 


COMPLETE % BAKERY FLOURS 
® 1 Type Kansas Bakers e 1 Type Spring Bakers 


® 1 Type Bakery Cake Flour 


pe CF 2 AN 4 § | ® 1 Type of All-Purpose Pastry Flour 
® $3 Types of Rye Flours 
° #% CRACKER FLOURS 


® 1 Type Sponge Flour .@ 1 Type Dough Flour 


* DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


© 1 Type “Cake” Doughnut Flour 
© 1 Type “Yeast Risen” Doughnut Flour 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag .. . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





25466 
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MADE BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 


RUSSELL- MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MANUFACTURER 





®@ Naturally, the wheat emergency raised the question 
of how to maintain the quality of your baked goods 
under present restrictions. 

Today, the Russell-Miller Milling Co. stands ready 
with not one... but seven answers to your troubled 
question. These answers are the seven RUSSELL- 
MILLER 80 FLOURS, al/ of them milled in accord- 
ance with wheat emergency regulations—but each 
a flour for a specific baking purpose. 

These answers did not merely suggest themselves 
to us. They are the result of painstaking research, 
plus the skill and ingenuity of the men in our mills— 
men we are proud to trust with our long-standing 
reputation for making fine flours. 





OCCIDENT 80 WHITE SPRAY 80 Pastry 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 KYROL 80 HI-GLUTEN 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 Cake WINNER 80 Cracker 
RUSSELL-MILLER 80 SPECIAL Cookie 
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Set-Aside Stirs Black Market Fears 





Baking Machinery 
Prices Advanced 
9% by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Effective June 
18, an interim price advance of 9% 
over present base date “freeze” lev- 
els was established on manufactur- 
ers’ maximum prices on bakery ma- 
chinery and equipment, the Office 
of Price Administration has an- 
nounced, 

Announced as order No. 647 un- 
der Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 136, this interim price ad- 
vance was designed to avert any 
price barrier to production of these 
products, large quantities of which 
are needed for replacement use, as 
well as to equip new baking plants, 
the agency said. 

During the war, the agency ex- 
plained, the industry produced in 
large volume, but only a fraction 
of its products were for peacetime 
use. 


OPA surveyed the price-cost ex- 
perience of companies producing 
more than 60% of the industry’s 
total sales volume, reflecting all ex- 
cept the most recent cost increases. 

Most bakery machinery and equip- 
ment is sold direct to -users. Re- 
sellers have been authorized to pass 
on the dollar-and-cent amount of 
the. increase in their producers’ 
prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$1,000,000 ADDITION BEGUN 

Myerstown, Pa. — Construction is 
under way on a $1,000,000 plant here 
for the Burry Biscuit Corp., to en- 





large the corporation’s flour mix and 
pretzel capacities and to centralize 
baking operations, George W. Burry, 
president, has announced. The plant 
will contain 100,000 sq ft of floor 
space, adding 40% to the approxi- 
mately 250,000 sq ft now occupied 
by Burry plants in Elizabeth and 
Newark, N. J., Chicago, Brooklyn 
and Myerstown. 





SCRAMBLE FOR WHEAT TEMPTS 
"FARMERS WITH STRANGE DEALS 


Growers Irritated by “Sell-Half” Government Require- 
ment—Truckers Active—Mills See Little Hope of 
Covering Needs—Boxcars Short 





Repayment Method on CCC Wheat 
Changed; 2,000,000 Bus Loaned 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Mills in the 
Minneapolis area have borrowed 
about 1,500,000 bus of wheat from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. on its 
recent offer to furnish bonus wheat 
to relieve hardship flour cases. An 
additional 500,000 bus have been bor- 
rowed by mills at Buffalo, according 
to James A. Cole, regional admin- 
istrator of the CCC here. 

Under the plan, wheat borrowed 
by mills from the CCC must be re- 
paid from their new crop purchases 
as soon as they start taking in new 
grain. The agreement specifies that 
mills must make repayment at the 
rate of 50% of the new wheat which 
they can obtain from merchandisers 
under the provisions of Amendment 
8 to WFO 144. 

This method of ,.repayment super- 
sedes the original stipulation that the 
wheat was to be returned to the 
CCC by Sept. 1. Objections were 
raised to the specific date method 
by some millers who were afraid 
that the new spring wheat crop may 
not be available to them in sufficient 
volume by Sept. 1 to allow repay- 
ment to the agency. 


Purpose of the CCC loans of wheat 
to mills was to relieve flour short- 
ages in critical areas. The agency 
specified, however, that labor camps, 
institutions and hospitals must be 
served from the loaned wheat. 

While the volume of the loan 
wheat was very light in relation to 
the over-all requirements of mills, 
it served to provide a week to ten 
days’ running time for mills and af- 
forded much needed flour for hard- 
ship customers, it is said by mills 
participating in the program. 

Reports from the Pacific Northwest 
indicate that the small quantity of 
wheat made available by the CCC 
for hardship cases will be insufficient 
to meet the severe problem facing 
the bakery trade. The first arrivals 
of this wheat were used for critical 
cases, such as institutional needs, 
seasonal work camps and so forth. 
If mills receive the amount for which 
they were allowed to apply, small 
quantities will be available to do- 
mestic customers, but in each in- 
stance, a signed statement in respect 
to particular hardship will be re- 
quested. 





Mill Policing of Wheat Set-Aside 


‘Not Feasible, Senate Group Told 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — Indication 
looms high that the miller—and not 
the government—will act as police- 
man to enforce the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture order that 
one half of the wheat brought to an 
elevator by a farmer must be sold to 
the elevator within 15 days after 
storage. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, told 
the Senate small business commit- 
tee that members of the agriculture 


department were discussing the issue 
and revealed that the trend was 
toward miller enforcement. “But I 
don’t see how it can be done,” he 
declared. 

Senator Wherry of Nebraska, act- 
ing chairman of the committee, 
agreed that such responsibility be- 
longed to the government and de- 
plored the fact that the USDA was 
even discussing the possibility of 
shifting the policing authority of a 
federal order to private industry. The 
senator also appeared belligerent over 
rumors that some 1,000,000 bus of 
grain were earmarked for: Mexico 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, 





Millers Discuss Rye Flour Ceilings 


Washington, D. C. — Representa- 
tives of the rye flour milling industry 
conferred with Office of Price Admin- 
istration price officials here last week 
to put the finishing touches on the 
proposed rye flour regulation, which 
may be issued by the end of this 
month. Meeting with OPA officials 


were Allan Moore, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc; James Skidmore, General Mills, 
Ine., and Frank Blodgett of Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc. OPA officials say 
that the rye flour order will general- 
ly follow the pattern of the wheat 
flour trade. No subsidy is involved 
under the present draft. 


formerly scheduled for famine areas 
abroad. 

The Nebraskan flew into T. B. 
King as the USDA grain man took 
the stand. “Why is the CCC sending 
wheat and grain, labelled as _ set- 
asides for famine relief, to Mexico?” 
he demanded. ‘Why, the Mexicans 
have more lumber, foodstuffs and ny- 
lons per capita than even our own 
country—according to information I 
have received.” 

Mr. King, after conferring via tele- 
phone with Clinton P. Anderson, re- 
ported that the rumors of Mexican 
wheat and grain shipments were 
false, in that only a statistical figure 
showed the 1,000,000-bu allocation to 
that country and that none of the 
grain had been shipped. ‘Who allo- 
cated the sum? The Combined Food 
Board, I guess,” the grain branch rep- 
resentative replied. 


Senator Wherry Demands Facts 


Senator Wherry, unsatisfied with 
the guessing answers, asked emphat- 
ically that the witness take the mat- 
ter up with the secretary and then, 
through Mr. Anderson or Mr. King, 


(Continued on page 41.) 


Kansas City, Mo.—Millers and 
grain men of the Southwest. fear 
that wheat may be headed for the 
same kind of black markets that 
prevail in corn, unless government 
regulations are changed to induce 
freer selling by the producer. In 
spite of the fact that new crop har- 
vest is getting under way in substan- 
tial volume, it still is almost as diffi- 
cult to buy wheat as before. Tempt- 
ed by possibilities of future price ad- 
vances and irritated by the govern- 
ment requirement that half of their 
wheat marketed must be sold, farm- 
ers everywhere show reluctance to 
part with their wheat. 

This holding tendency has spurred 
the scramble to buy new wheat and 
naturally encourages bartering, stor- 
age deals and black marketing. With 
this situation now at the beginning 
of harvest, the trade wonders how 
bad it will be when the early move- 
ment rush has passed. 

Present reports of line elevator 
companies and mills indicate that 
they are able to buy only between 5% 
and 10% of the wheat being marketed 
by growers, and of that total the 
Commodity Credit Corp. must be as- 
signed half, leaving only a dribble 
for the grain trade and millers. 
Some grain merchandisers are allo- 
cating their purchases to customers 
on a percentage basis of last year. 


Picture Confused 


Altogether the present wheat mar- 
ket picture is probably the most con- 
fused in history. Wheat sales by 
farmers are likely to increase to some 
extent anyway as harvest progresses, 
particularly if yields prove greater 
than anticipated. But that is not 
enough. With the wheat crop so 
closely figured to provide for export 
shipments in the famine relief pro- 
gram, free marketing is necessary to 
make the government program work. 

A pronounced holding tendency by 
farmers could have much more seri- 
ous consequences this year than ever 
before. There is no carry-over stock 
of wheat in any hands except the 
CCC’s, which has earmarked it for 
export. Mills are almost entirely 
dependent for running time on the 
amount of new crop wheat they can 
buy from day to day. 

There is likely to be a lot of “un- 
settled” wheat lying in elevators for 
some time, while mills are on short 
rations of raw materials. Most 
wheat that farmers are delivering to 
country elevators is notbeing sold. 
As the country station fills up, this 
wheat is shipped on to a terminal 
for storage. The receiver does not 
know and may not know for a long 
time whether the farmer will sell, 
or simply do nothing. A good por- 
tion of the wheat crop would be thus 
tied up indefinitely. 

There is some hope for a partial 
correction of this situation through 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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FINE WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 
UNDER WAY TWO WEEKS EARLY 


Favorable Test Weights and Moisture Reported on Early 
Marketings—Spring Area Struck by Local Storms, 
Subsoil Moisture Deficit Remains 


An excellent winter wheat crop is 
approaching the harvest peak fully 
two weeks earlier than normal. Qual- 
ity is surprisingly good, with early 
arrivals at southwestern terminals 
averaging well above 60 Ibs test 
weight and of favorable moisture 
content. Weather conditions during 
the past month appear to have been 
made to order for proper berry fill- 
ing and much of the earlier drouth 
damage has been repaired. 

Marketing of this record early crop 
may be handicapped by the govern- 
ment order requiring producers to 
sell half to the country elevators for 
set-aside to the government. Numer- 
ous reports have been heard of grow- 
ers intending to store their wheat 
in any kind of farm buildings or even 
piling it on the ground as a means of 
circumventing this order. 


Harvest Progressing Northward 

The winter crop is reported head- 
ing to the Canadian border and 
harvesting has spread into central 
Kansas. Nebraska fields are turning 
color, fully two weeks ahead of nor- 
mal. So far, only slight damage from 
the May freeze is apparent. Okla- 
homa wheat harvesting is over half 
completed and Texas cutting is near- 
ing an end. Several hundred cars 
have been received daily at Fort 
Worth and Enid for the past two 
weeks. 

In the soft winter wheat states, 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, the crop 
is in good to excellent condition and 
ripening rapidly. Some Hessian fly 
damage and rust are reported in the 
Vincennes, Ind., area. . 

The spring wheat region has ex- 
perienced everything in the way of 
weather the past 10 days, Flooding 
downpours, hail and very strong 
winds occurred in scattered areas, 
destroying some buildings and dam- 
aging .crops. The moisture coverage 
was not general, however, and the 
local relief afforded plainly has not 
made up for the deficit in subsoil 
moisture, according to the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. of Minneapolis. Short- 
age of moisture is most serious in 
central and northern South Dakota, 
north central North Dakota and lo- 
cally in eastern Montana, the com- 
pany says, and in these areas a short- 
strawed crop is in prospect. For the 
rest of the spring wheat area, condi- 
tions are fair to good. 


Dakota Needs More Rain 


South Dakota spring grains are 
starting to head, with all sections 
stating the stocks are only 7 to 10 
inches high except for the southwest 
area where they are above knee high. 
The general consensus is that pros- 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS HELP 
WITH WHEAT HARVEST 


Reports from Augusta, Kansas, say 
there is plenty of wheat harvest help 
in that area. High school boys have 
signed up to help farmers take care 
of the 1946 harvest. Combines have 
already entered some fields and har- 
vest soon will be in full swing if 
weather continues favorable. 





pects are for only light yields unless 
prolonged general rains occur imme- 
diately. Windy weather recently 
further aggravated the dry topsoil 
condition prevailing in the eastern 
half of the state. 

Montana winter wheat is making 
good progress and is beginning to get 
ahead of the weeds in areas where it 
was feared that heavy weed infesta- 
tion would necessitate heavy aban- 
donment. Spring wheat in that 
state is stooling in the important 
grain areas while in the high valleys 
plants are just showing in the drill 
rows. 

The wheat crop of the Pacific 
Northwest continues in excellent con- 
dition. There were further showers 
during the past week, which with 
cool weather were highly beneficial to 
crops both east and west of the 
Cascades. The crop will be an ex- 
tremely large one, based on present 
conditions, although it may not be 
the largest in history. Weeds are 
heavy in some areas and this will 
cut down the yields. With average 
weather, both winter and _ spring 
yields will be very good. 

Seeding has been completed over 
most of the three Canadian prairie 
provinces and seasonal rainfall and 
warm weather are now required to 
hasten crop growth. There still are 
several points in the ‘prairie prov- 
inces that require immediate heavy 
rains to insure a normal crop. Apart 
from reports of slight cutworm dam- 
age and weed growth, no serious set- 
backs have occurred other than 
weather conditions. 

Over large areas of Saskatchewan, 
there has been sufficient precipitation 
to make the crops appear healthy 


and strong and with warm weather 
they should progress rapidly. Im- 
provement in crops is evident in 
southern Alberta, where from one to 
two inches of rain occurred. Mani- 
toba crops are still in need of copious 
rains and warm weather to promote 
growth. Wheat varies from three 
to eight inches in height, with coarse 
grains coming along satisfactorily. 
The over-all picture would indicate 
that with a few heavy rains, and a 
spell of warm weather, the outlook 
for the three prairie provinces could 
be very optimistic. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA Ruling on 
Higher Mark-ups 
Expected Soon 


New York, N. Y. — Herbert H. 
Lang, president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
told that organization at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in the Produce 
Exchange June 13 that the Wash- 
ington office of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had referred applica- 
tions for increased mark-ups for 
flour jobbers to regional OPA of- 
fices. This followed a conference in 
Washington attended by Mr. Lang 
and other representatives of the New 
York organization. 

Mr. Lang and his committee im- 
mediately contacted the New York 
office of OPA, and are filing with 
it additional data showing the hard- 
ships under which flour distributors 
are now operating. A ruling from 
this office regarding increased mark- 
ups is expected within a week. 

In discussing enriched and un-en- 
riched white flour in accordance with 
the New York state law, Mr. Lang 
read a letter from C. B. Plumb, 
director of bureau of food control, 
department of agriculture and mar- 
kets, suggesting that stickers be 
placed on all unenriched flour sold 
within the state, so that the label- 
ing would comply with the state 
law. 











Passing of Family-Owned Mills 
Continued by Hunter Mill Sale 


Kansas City, Mo. — Sale of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, reported in these columns last 
week, to the Ross brothers and their 
associates, owners of mills at White- 
water, Ottawa and Newton, Kansas, 
and the retirement of the Hunter 
family from milling marks another 
milestone in the passing of long-time 
family-owned flour mills in Kansas. 
Of the 400 or more independent flour 
mills in Kansas in pioneer milling 
days in that state, with perhaps 100 
more in Oklahoma and in Kansas 
City, hardly a dozen now are en- 
gaged in milling under the founding 
ownership and management. 

Approximately two thirds of the 
smaller Kansas mills have long since 
been almost forgotten, while most of 
the larger mills, of 500 bbls per day 
and upward capacity, have burned 
(the ultimate end of most flour mills). 
passed under control of one of the 
nation-wide milling “chains” or been 
purchased and now are operated as 
units, or with semi-independent 
status, by one of the larger south- 
western milling companies. 


The Hunter mill dates from the 
early seventies but came first under 
the Hunter family management in 
1879 when George H. Hunter pur- 
chased control of the two-buhr mill 
with capacity of 40 bbls per day 
driven by steam power. Coal had 
to be hauled by wagon from Wichita 
because there was no railway through 
Wellington. The. mill ground chiefly 
soft winter wheat grown in the vicin- 
ity because hard wheat, introduced 
by the Mennonites into central Kan- 
sas, had not yet found favor among 
farmers in the southern part of the 
state. The little mill continued to 


‘grow through the years under the 


personal management of its founder 
and later that’of his sons and sons- 
in-law, until the original mill had 
been expanded to a capacity of 1,500 
bbls. This was later supplemented 
by purchase of another local mill, in- 
creasing production to a present rate 
of 4,000 sacks per day. The business 
was one of the few remaining mills 
in the Southwest which had con- 
tinued under family ownership and 
management through the years since 
pioneer days. 
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May-June Export 
Flour Quotas 
Vary Considerably 


Washington, D. C.—Revisions of 
the May-June private flour export 
quotas reveal a shift from earlier al- 
locations, representing in some cases 
increases and in others reductions in 
authorized shipments for this pe- 
riod. United States Department of 
Agriculture officials who handled the 
quota assignments say that the re- 
visions reflect, in the case of re- 
ductions, a tightening of supplies for 
these countries to minimum require- 
ments. 

According to trade sources, export 
licenses in excess of these quotas 
have been issued and in some in- 
stances mills are holding wheat over 
and above the amount necessary to 
fill the new export quotas. 

Flour Millers Export Association 
officials have asked the USDA to 
increase these quotas to the earlier 
levels, but if this appeal is denied 
mills which held wheat against 
earlier and higher export quotas may 
be forced to surrender this surplus 
wheat in excess of 21 days’ grind 
for domestic purposes. 

An official ruling on this phase is 
expected this week. — 

May-June export quotas, in centals, 
follow: 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT PROSPECTS 
DECLINE, OCCIDENT SAYS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Spring wheat 
crop reports the past week had a de- 
cidedly pessimistic tinge, the Occiden|! 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. reports. Where show- 
ers were received farmers felt tha! 
a fair crop might still be harvested, 
but around Garrison, N. D., it was 
said that farmers would be fortunat: 
to get 25% of last year’s outturn. 

Glendive, Mont., reports the crop 
practically ruined. It is quite evident 
that with warmer weather and very 
limited precipitation, drouth now is 
taking a toll and the deterioration 
will be much heavier every day with- 
out general, soaking rains. 
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Wheat Conservation Through 1947 





ANDERSON REITERATES GLOOMY 
PREDICTION ON GRAIN SUPPLY 


Food and Agriculture Organization Head Stumps for In- 
crease in Flour Extraction Rate to 85% —Wet Corn 
Millers to Get 5,000,000 Bus From Government 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary An- 
lerson reiterated his gloomy predic- 
ions last week end concerning the 
wheat supplies for domestic proces- 
sors for the balance of this year 
and through 1947. 

He predicted that this country 
may have to continue saving 25% 
of its wheat for another year. He 
said, “We shall probably eat less 
wheat next year than this year— 
less by 50,000,000 bus.” He qualified 
this statement in part with the com- 
ment that our present reduced con- 
sumption rate has only been in ef- 
fect part of this year. 

Earlier in the day, while testify- 
ing. before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, Mr. Anderson said 
that the department of agriculture 
had purchased approximately 85,000,- 
000 bus of wheat under the bonus 
plan, 39,000,000 bus of which were 
being ordered for export in June 
and that 10,000,000 bus had been 
made available for millers for ex- 
port flour grind. Of the bonus 
wheat, approximately 5,500,000 bus 
would be made available for mills 
for domestic grind to relieve hard- 
ship cases, he said. 


Rationing Politically Inadvisable 


Mr. Anderson reiterated his oppo- 
sition to consumer rationing, saying 
that he doubted that Congress would 
wish to set it up again. It is in- 
ferred that Mr. Anderson was con- 
sidering the political aspects of ra- 
tion controls. The authority for the 
government to reinstate rationing is 
already present under provisions of 
the Second War Powers Act. Mr. 
Anderson favors ration controls at 
the source of production, which in 
the case of flour and wheat, is al- 
ready under the restrictive provi- 
sions of WFO 144. 

Mr. Anderson was joined in these 
conclusions by Sir John Orr, direc- 
tor general of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 
In revealing the outlook through 
1947 of continued conservation of 
wheat Sir John expressed the be- 
lief that widespread famine during 
1947 can only be prevented if the 
surplus-producing countries continue 
wartime controls over distribution, 
maintain an 85% extraction rate for 
flour, and price grains at levels to 
discourage the feeding of them to 
livestock. 


Silent About Extraction Rate 

Mr. Anderson said that this coun- 
try was already using many of these 
controls, particularly in pricing grain 
out of the range of livestock but he 
failed to comment on the 85% ex- 
traction proposal of Sir John. Con- 
curring in Sir John Orr’s contention 
that the world food situation would 
be critical until the 1947 harvest, 
Mr. Anderson stated that it will be 
years after that before normal food 
production is restored. “We wil! 
have to continue using less grain 


for feeding livestock and for indus- 
trial purposes so we can ship it to 
peoples who are hungry,” Mr. An- 
derson said. 


Some Corn for Processors 


In his remarks before the Senate 
Small Business Committee, Mr. An- 
derson intimated that some bonus 
corn would be made available to the 
wet corn processors in July but 
failed to disclose any knowledge of 
the directive which is reported to 
have been issued by John W. Snyder, 
retiring director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
who ordered the department of agri- 
culture to make approximately 5,- 
000,000 bus of corn available to this 
industry to be used primarily in the 
production of starch for the textile 
and paper industries. 

Mr. Anderson told the committee 
that of the approximate 34,000,000 
bus of corn obtained under the bonus 
plan, 16,000,000 bus had been or- 
dered exported by June 30, 1946, and 
that more than 9,000,000 bus would 
be available for the wet processors 
and dry corn millers. He said that 
corn would be held back and that 
the greatest use would be made of 
wheat in the export program. 

He indicated that farmers would 
be willing to sell corn more freely 
after July 1 when the future of 
OPA will have been settled. He 
based this optimism on the relative 
ease with which the government ob- 
tained its corn stockpile under the 
bonus program and concluded that, 
with the new higher corn ceiling, 
farmers would sell corn just as free- 





ly once the OPA matter was settled. 

Competent government grain men, 
however, are not in accord with 
the secretary’s conclusions. They 
point out that the only surplus corn 
is located in Indiana and _ Illinois 
and that farmers in those states 
normally hold back corn until Au- 
gust to appraise new crop conditions 
before disposing of surpluses. These 
officials see the necessity of provid- 
ing the wet corn processors’ stocks 
to keep their starch output at 80% 
of capacity until Aug. 1. The Sny- 
der directive is said to provide this 
quantity of corn. Probably Mr. An- 
derson will make the announcement 
at a more appropriate occasion than 
he considered his appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee to be. 

The secretary told the committee 
that approximately 1,000,000 bus of 
barley would be available to the feed 
industry. Presumably he meant the 
barley which will be ordered released 
from maltster stocks by directive 
which will be issued by the Office 
of Economic Stabilization this week, 
which will order limitation on malt- 
sters’ stocks of barley. 


Livestock Ceilings to Stay? 


In questioning Mr. Anderson on 
the corn-hog ratio, Senator Homer 
Capehart of Indiana disclosed an 
interesting sidelight on the Republi- 
can approach to the pending OPA 
legislation. The Senator stated that 
the OPA bill would continue the 
present price relationship between 
corn and hogs, indicating that relaxa- 
tion of livestock price controls would 
not have Republican support when 
the bill finally comes up for consid- 
eration. 

Upon the conclusion of a state- 
ment by Will Clayton, under secre- 
tary of state, to the effect that the 
state department did not exercise 
control over agriculture department 
decisions concerning the export of 
foods, the Senate Small Business 
Committee adjourned its hearings on 
the food shortage indefinitely. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, 





Food Procurement Plans of 


U. S. for 1946-47 Announced 


Washington, D. C.—In disclosing 
food procurement plans of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for the 
1946-47 crop year, no basic change 
in the wheat program recently an- 
nounced by the department is re- 
vealed. 

No determination has been made 
on procurement for the other grains 
except it is expected that buying 
of corn, oats, barley, grain sorghums 
and rye will be made in the open 
market if demands are not extensive. 
Anticipated continuation of world 
food shortages indicates, however, 
that substantial exports of the do- 
mestic rice crop will be necessary 
in 1946-47. Exports will be obtained 
under set-aside orders, USDA indi- 
cates. 

Other government food procure- 
ment will include approximately 1,- 
600,000,000 lbs of meat, a large per- 
centage of which will be for military 
forces. Meat production is expect- 
ed to reach 21,000,000,000 lbs in 
1946-47. Also, 478,000,000 lbs of lard 


will be required for noncivilian uses, 
USDA states, out of an estimated 
production of 2,130,000,000 Ibs. 

Except for limited procurement of 
butter for the military, butter pro- 
duction for the last six months of 
this year will be available for do- 
mestic civilian population, the USDA 
report stated. 

UNRRA and others will obtain ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 Ibs of ched- 
dar cheese and 20,000,000 lbs are 
scheduled for the military under a 
procurement program in effect dur- 
ing the flush milk production sea- 
son. Civilian cheese supplies in the 
next six months will be approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 Ibs. 

The military forces will require 
3,333,000 cases of eggs and 75,000,- 
000 lbs of poultry and 18,000,000 Ibs 
of turkey meat in 1946-47. Foreign 
egg requirements have not been de- 
termined, but it is unlikely that poul- 
try meat products will be bought 
for foreign account by USDA, it is 
said. 


representatives of the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry expressed dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Anderson’s testimony inas- 
much as he failed to touch on the 
need of this industry for corn by- 
products. Supplies of riboflavin are 
reportedly very low and if allocated 
corn is to be channeled into starch 
production there is small hope that 
production of riboflavin can be main- 
tained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Protein Quotas for 
All Feeds Will Be 
at 85% of 1945 Use 


Washington, D. C.—The new Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion management, under’ Leroy 
Smith, has been comparatively slow 
in processing the amendment to WFO 
9 which Walter Berger recommend- 
ed several weeks ago. Mr. Berger 
recommended that the order be 
amended to permit the switching of 
protein meal quotas by manufactur- 
ers, as between that used in poultry 
feeds and other classes of formula 
feeds. 

This amendment was first stymied 
by interference of officials in the 
former Feed Management Branch, 
but subsequently was started on its 
way to clearance. 

At that time, reports revealed that 
the over-all protein meal supplies for 
June had dropped to approximately 
75% of those of last year. Conse- 
quently, the USDA has decided to 
issue the amendment, retaining the 
principle Mr. Berger requested; but 
protein meal quotas for classes of 
feed other than for poultry are to 
be brought into parity, in protein 
meal use, with the quotas for poultry 
feeds, and are reduced to 85% of 
the base period. Distribution of pro- 
tein meal within these quota cate- 
gories is left to the discretion of the 
manufacturer, but with the over-all 
use limitation still in effect. 


The amendment has not been is- 
sued, but is in preparation and prob- 
ably will be issued within a week. 

According to official estimates of 
the USDA, protein meal supplies as 
of June of this year are approxi- 
mately 63% on a national average of 
those of 1945; while processors’ 
stocks are estimated at 90% of those 
a year ago. For this reason, and 
because of the availability of pasture 
at this time of the year, it was de- 
cided to reduce protein meal quotas 
for all kinds of formula feeds to 85% 
of the 1945 level. 

Within the national average for 
protein supplies, government figures 
disclose that the distribution of pro- 
tein meal in June is most uneven. In 
the southern states, supplies are esti- 
mated at 34% of a year ago, but in 
Louisiana this percentage drops to 
14, and in New Mexico the percent- 
age is 19. 

Protein supplies in the western 
states are 46% of a year ago, but 
here again state figures reflect even 
greater inequities. In Montana, for 
example, supplies are only 35% of 
those a year ago. In Oregon the 
supply is 25% of 1945, and in Wash- 
ington, 40%. 
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Bakers Take Slash in Sugar 





REDUCTION IN FLOUR CONSUMPTION 
GIVEN AS REASON FOR OPA ACTION 


—p—— 
Ration Cut to 60% of 1941 Base, Constituting Loss of 10% Differ- 
ential Enjoyed by Industry Throughout Supply 
Control Era 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The govern- 
ment has reduced the baking indus- 
try’s sugar ration to 60% of the 1941 
base, removing the 10% differential 
which has heretofore existed during 
rationing. The reason attributed for 
this action, according to an. an- 
nouncement by the Office of Price 
Administration, is that only 85% of 
the amount of flour used in the cor- 
responding period of 1945 will be 
available to the baking industry dur- 
ing the July-September sugar. allot- 
ment period, and that, consequently, 
there is no longer any reason for the 
maintenance of the differential. 

At the same time, a similar reduc- 
tion was ordered for baking mixes, 
including batters, breakfast cereals, 
and cereal products of the type 
which include spaghetti and maca- 
roni. 


Anderson Denies Responsibility 


Testifying before the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson denied respon- 
sibility for the recommendation lead- 
ing to the elimination of the baking 
industry differential, saying that the 
OPA initiated the recommendation 
and that he found no reason to op- 
pose it. The reduction was predicted 
in The Northwestern Miller of May 
28 after officials of the Department 
of Agriculture revealed that they 
were considering a recommendation 
to that effect. The reluctance of 
Mr. Anderson to share responsibility 
with OPA in making the reduction 
may be accounted for by government 
red tape and the possibility that the 
recommendation of his subordinates 
had not reached him by the time he 
testified. 


Sweet Goods Increase Cited 


When a sugar reduction was under 
study at USDA and OPA, it was dis- 
closed by USDA officials that a short- 
age of bread and a predominance of 
cakes and sweet goods on retail 
shelves were leading them to sus- 
pect that bakers had curtailed bread 
and roll production and were empha- 
sizing the production of the more 
profitable sweet goods lines. 

Aside from the controversial as- 
pects of the reduction, which involved 
only an inconsequential tonnage, the 
reasonableness of the sugar ration 
reduction on the basis of curtailed 
flour supplies is admitted in govern- 
ment circles. OPA officials claim 
that they could no longer justify the 
differential in face of diminishing 
sugar supplies as reported by USDA. 


Sugar Crop Reported 

According to the latest report of 
that agency, the 1945-46 world sugar 
crop which is now being marketed is 
27,200,000 short tons (raw). This is 
750,000 tons less than that of the 
previous crop; 3,500,000 tons less than 
1943-44 and 7,300,000 tons below the 


1935-39 average. This decrease re- 
flects reduction in output in Euro- 
pean producing areas offsetting a 
1,000,000-ton increase in the western 
hemisphere. 

Simultaneous with the announce- 
ment of the baking industry sugar 
ration reduction USDA disclosed a 
third quarter civilian sugar alloca- 
tion of 1,753,000 tons. It exceeds the 
second quarter allocation by 368,000 
tons and is slightly higher than the 
civilian allocation for the correspond- 
ing period in 1945, reflecting an in- 
creased number of civilians in 1946. 

Although Europe may not recover 
its prewar peak or halt the decline 
in sugar production, the over-all food 
relief demand may alter the deci- 
sions concerning world food alloca- 
tions, it is pointed out in govern- 
ment circles. Europe, which relies 
largely on grains for carbohydrates, 
is expected to extend its crops as 


rapidly as possible. If this supply 
improves, it is. possible that officials 
making the sugar allocations for 1947 
may scan demands more carefully as 
grain supplies improve. 


Decision Called “Borderline” 


The decision to eliminate the bak- 
ing industry sugar differential is re- 
garded as a borderline proposition 
which might have been made either 
way. Many factors, it is believed, 
were not given due consideration. 

For example, the 1941 base for the 
bottling and baking industries is not 
considered equitable to the baking in- 
dustry by responsible government of- 
ficials. As to the 1941 base, the bot- 
tlers have a preferred position. How 
much weight was given to this factor 
is not known, but it indicates to in- 
siders that the decision to reduce the 
baking industry differential repre- 
sents another attempt to penalize an 
industry which protested against con- 
tinuance of arbitrary government 
controls after the war emergency 
period. : 

Highly placed government officials 
have admitted that the baking indus- 
try is already in a chaotic condition 
as a result of reduced supplies of 
flour, and the elimination of their 
sugar differential aggravates this 
condition. 





ABA Warns Bakers and Millers 
Against Illegal Sales of Flour 


As the flour shortage worsened and 
bread production declined throughout 
the nation, reports of black market 
offerings of family flour to bakers 
reaching its Chicago and Washing- 
ton headquarters prompted the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association to request 
its membership to report such offer- 
ings immediately to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“No reputable mill—nor reputable 
baker—will take part in any such 
transaction,” ABA warned. “If such 
practices are encouraged, nothing but 
chaos and disaster lie ahead for hon- 
est, law-abiding millers and bakers.” 

“Whenever flour is offered to you 
by anyone at prices above the ceil- 
ing prices for bakery flour,” ABA 
requested, “‘report the offer in detail, 
giving the name and address of the 
persons offering, the amount offered 
and the price asked, to Philip M. Tal- 
bott, grain branch, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Send 
a copy to ABA Washington office.” 

If the baker’s usual sources are 
unable to provide the 75% quota of 
shipments and later, the 85% quota, 
ABA advises the baker also to fur- 
nish Mr. Talbott with hardship in- 
formation concerning both the bak- 
ery and the mill concerned. ‘But be 
reasonable, be fair, be law-abiding— 
don’t be a black marketeer,” con- 
cludes the bulletin. 

At the same time, in a statement 
credited to the ABA board of govern- 
ors, it was learned that “the staff of 
life is now an important black mar- 
ket item, and under-the-counter and 
tie-in sales are commonplace.” 

Bakery shutdowns, : as_ predicted 
this spring with the announcement of 
severe government -restrictions on 
flour available for domestic. purposes, 
were reported as being on the in- 


crease. On June 13, it was estimat- 
ed that 40 southern California bak- 
eries, including 25 in the Los An- 
geles area, were shut down. 

The St. Louis Master Bakers As- 
sociation predicted retail shop clos- 
ings there a week to 14 days after 
mid-June on account of the sugar 
and flour shortages. Included in 
these predicted closings were the 
shops of Charles W. Koch, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and Edwin J. Schmidt, mas- 
ter bakers association president. 

At Denver, closings also were an- 
nounced and other bakeries feared 
additional shutdowns. Baking com- 
pany officials, both wholesale and re- 
tail, reported that dwindling supplies 
of flour showed little probability of 
lasting until new crop flour began 
to arrive in quantity. 

Particularly severe was the condi- 
tion of bakeries in the mining re- 
gions of Kentucky and West Virginia. 
On June 13, L. D. Feuchtenberger 
and Paul Cole, managers of large 
bakeries at Bluefield, W. Va., report- 
ed publicly to their customers and 
consumers that they had no flour to 
last beyond June 15. 

Peter Falter, president of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Association, re- 


‘ported 11 large bakeries in that city 
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which would be forced to close down 
for two weeks. He suggested: that 
closings might be spread so that 
there wouldn’t be two bakeries in 
the same section closed at once. 
Criticizing the government’s cut in 
the sugar ration, baking industry 
spokesmen said June 17 that “a cut 
in- sugar cannot increase the supply 
of bread. ~The cut will further re- 
duce the over-all supply of food.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ABA Governors 
Strike at U. S. 
“Bungling” 


Chicago, I1]—Prompted by the gov- 
ernment’s reduction of the baking 
industry’s sugar differential, govern- 
ors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, meeting here June 14, author- 
ized “the strongest possible action’ 
to acquaint the public and Congress 
with the facts concerning what was 
described as the “continuous misman- 
agement of food” and “bungling” by 
the government. 

Every media of public information 
should be used, the ABA governors 
urged, to swing consumer resentment 
at shortages away from the baking 
industry and to place the responsibil- 
ity upon the government. Recent at- 
tacks by housewives against bakery 
delivery men and_ house-to-house 
salesmen were cited as outstanding 
reasons for an aggressive public rela- 
tions program. 

The governors also took steps to- 
ward aiding millers to obtain the best 
grade of wheat for domestic milling 
purposes. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LIGHTNING HITS WAREHOUSE 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Lightning 

struck the warehouse of the Russell- 

Miller Milling Co. here, June 10, re- 

sulting in a fire which practically de- 

stroyed the elevator shaft ‘interior. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


357,000 Long Tons 
of Grain Exported 
June 1 to 10 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported exports of United States grain 
and grain products totaling an esti- 
mated 357,000 long tons (13,672,000 
bus) during the first 10 days of June. 

The exports for the first 10 days 
of June included 228,000 tons of 
wheat and flour equivalent, and 129.- 
000 tons of corn and corn products. 

Exports of wheat and flour equiva- 
lent from Jan. 1 through June 10 to- 
taled 4,225,000 long tons, including 
190,000 tons of Canadian wheat 
milled in bond. United States ex- 
ports of corn and corn products Jan. 
1 to June 10 totaled 207,000 tons. 























Direct Flour Distribution Out 


London, Eng.—(By Cable).—Direct distribution of imported flour up to 
10% of the bakers’ use throughout the United Kingdom has been suspende:l 
as of June 16. Flour mills will continue to mix in 10% of imported flour in 
England and Wales and 15%. in Scotland. This measure is reported as 4 
temporary expedient owing to the general shortage of flour. 

Bread rationing also seems highly probable and an estimated scale give 
publicity is a daily ration. of 10 to 16 ounces, depending upon the individual’s 


occupation and circumstances. 
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and following consultations with in- 
dustry representatives of companies 
which manufacture more than 85% 
of the total production of corn flakes, 
puffed wheat and puffed rice, OPA 
today granted increases of $0.0286, 
$0.0335 and $0.0229 a pound, respec- 
tively, to these manufacturers. 

OPA said that other adjustments 
may be made when the survey is 
completed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Possible Set-Aside 
Changes Delayed 
Pending OPA Bill 


Washington, D. C.—No decision has 
been made on recently reported con- 
sideration of exempting certain deficit 
wheat states from the set-aside pro- 
visions of WFO-144. Until the price 
control bill is out of the way, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture will probably sit tight on its 








present program and will not alter its” 


present set-aside order. 

The exact states the department 
planned to exempt from the set-aside 
were not disclosed, but were believed 
to be deficit areas of the East and 
Far West. Almost three fourths of 
the states in the country are under 
the set-aside order as it now stands. 

No decision has been made concern- 
ing bakers’ hardship flour requests. 
This also likely will be held up pend- 
ing the outcome of the price bill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA ADVANCES CEILINGS 
ON BUTTER AND CHEDDAR 


Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices for butter and cheddar 
cheese have been advanced 10c and 
5c lb, respectively, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced with 
the issuance of amendment 55 to 
RMPR 289, effective June 17. No 
provisions are .included to capture 
windfall profits which may accrue 
on inventory stocks. 

Also announced were ceilings on 
milk bought from producers for man- 
ufacturers and commercial users, at 
40c per cwt over average November, 
1945, prices on milk of 3.5% butter- 
fat, to be applied differently in three 
geographical zones. 

Price control, under MPR 613, was 
also placed on all bulk sales of com- 
mercially separated cream and on 
sales of farm-separated cream when 
sold by nonproducers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY OUTING HELD 
New York, N. Y.—The New York 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, held an outing on June 14, 
at Clove Lake, Staten Island. The 
entire office and sales force enjoyed 
the afternoon of games and the din- 
ner and for a time flour shortages 

were forgotten. 














DON’T BE IRRITATED— 


Denver, Colo.— A Denver house- 
wife recently telephoned her grocer 
at his residence, waking him from a 
sound sleep at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to ask him to “be sure to save 
a loaf of bread for me.” 

The grocer was so irritated by this 
disturbance that he could not resume 
his rest. Two hours later he called 
the housewife, waking her. 

“Say,” he casually inquired, “did 
you want white or whole wheat?” 
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Subsidy Payment Outlook Obscured 
by Confused Price Bill Versions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The future of 
subsidy payments is one of the most 
obscure phases of the congressional 
versions of price control extension, 
legal authorities of the Office of 
Price Administration believe. 

In the House the bill provides a 
graduated schedule of elimination 
authorized by the Wollcott amend- 
ment which directs the price admin- 
istrator gradually to reduce subsidy 
payments at the rate of 25% every 
45 days, starting July 1, 1946, and 
concluding all subsidy programs by 
Dec. 31, 1946. Under this amend- 
ment the flour subsidy would be con- 
cluded not later than the end of 
this year. 

However, the Gossert decontrol 
amendment, which prescribes decon- 
trol of agricultural commodities 
when supply and demand are in rela- 
tive balance, would have the effect 
of eliminating each subsidy when the 
commodity was decontrolled. 


Vagueness Cited 

Admittedly, the Gossert amend- 
ment does not provide specific tim- 
ing for elimination of subsidies, as 
the determination of supply and de- 
mand is vague and subject to ad- 
ministrative interpretation. For ex- 
ample, decontrol policy under the 
Gossert amendment might be condi- 
tioned by foreign demands -for such 
products as flour and meat and there- 
fore would delay decontrol over these 
products. As it would become a 
matter of administrative decision, no 
one can determine, in advance of 
actual practice, just what will oc- 
cur under an amendment of the 
Gossert type. 


Of a more positive nature, the 
House amendment offered by Repre- 
sentative Flanagan would eliminate 
meat subsidies immediately upon 
passage of the bill. 


Senate Reduction Definite 


The Senate bill definitely reduced 
the administration’s request for sub- 
sidy funds from more than $2,000,- 
000,000 to slightly more than $1,- 
100,000,000, of which $969,000,000 is 
earmarked for food subsidies. No 
precise division of this total has 
been made and probably will not 
be determined until final conference 
committee action is taken later this 
week. 

However, the Senate version re- 
moves meat and dairy products, 
which are subsidized, from price con- 
trol, thereby killing the need of a 
consequential part of the subsidy ap- 
proved by the Senate bill. 


Compromise Bill Hinted 


Conference committee sessions on 
the price bill have been postponed 
until the latter part of the week 
and by the time a conference bill 


is approved the OPA deadline will . 


be very near—all of which leads to 
the suspicion that both parties, re- 
luctant to accept responsibility for 
broad decontrol over cost-of-living 
items in an election year and unable 
to write a suitable decontrol for- 
mula, may be preparing a compro- 
mise proposal which will retain most 
of the present controls at the price 
of Chester Bowles’ resignation. 


OPA Draws Fury 


Most of the congressional fury 
has been directed at the administra- 
tive policies of OPA, which has been 
slow to revise its technique during 
the reconversion period. Both houses 





Federation Proposal for Return 
to 72% Extraction Turned Down 


Chicago, Ill—The argument ad- 
vanced by the Millers National Fed- 
eration for a return to the normal 
flour extraction rate of 72% has met 
with a flat “nothing doing” from 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Anderson, in a press confer- 
ence in Chicago June 17, said that 
the government is not considering 
and has “no intention” of allowing 
the millers to return to the normal 
extraction rate. 

The wheat flour extraction pro- 
gram of the federation showed that 
the amount of wheat to be fed to 
livestock would be reduced through 
a return to the normal extraction 
rate. The federation proposal point- 
ed out that the government’s 1946- 
47 program calls for an allocation 
of 450,000,000 bus for domestic use 
and that this grain would yield 3,- 
857,000 tons of millfeed on the nor- 
mal extraction rate of 72%, as com- 
pared with only 2,700,000 tons at the 
80% rate. 

When asked if he expected any 
immediate relief for the present do- 
mestic flour and bread shortage, the 
secretary said that there would be 
some relief in July when the amount 


of flour millers can grind will be 
increased 10%. Millers are now al- 
lowed to grind 75% as much flour 
as in the corresponding month last 
year. 

Commenting on the world wheat 
situation, Mr. Anderson said that 
the present world shortage would be 
with us at least until after the fall 
harvest of the 1947 crop. He pointed 
out that he thought farmers would 
market this year’s wheat crop free- 
ly because they did not have ade- 
quate storage for it. There are al- 
ready some indications that farmers 
will market their wheat, he said, 
as there are reports that some ele- 
vators in the Southwest are already 
filled with wheat. 

Mr. Anderson also confirmed the 
report that wet corn processors may 
receive 5,000,000 bus of corn in July. 

Processors’ needs are estimated at 
35,000,000 bus of corn until the new 
crop harvest starts to market, but 
Mr. Anderson indicated that he hoped 
that after July the industry would 
be able to buy corn supplies through 
normal trade channels. He _ ex- 
pressed the opinion that corn proc- 
essors would prefer to originate their 
own supplies. 
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have wished to write a specific de- 
control formula but have been un- 
able to reach an agreement over its 
phrasing without giving the price ad- 
ministrator considerable latitude and 
flexibility of policy. 

Mr. Bowles is believed to have an- 
tagonized Congress with his repeated 
appeals to the public over its head 
and the suspicion that: the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Bowles may be the price 
of a bill more acceptable to the ad- 
ministration. 

Added to the subsidy confusion is 
the Bankhead decontrol amendment, 
which puts price policy control in 
the Department of Agriculture and 
authorizes decontrol over agricul- 
tural commodities unless the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture certifies that 
it is in short supply as far as mar- 
keting season requirements are con- 
cerned. Under this amendment all 
the subsidized foods now under price 
control might be affected by this 
amendment at any time. 


Enforcement a Weak Link 


Enforcement, which has been the 
weakest link in the OPA chain ever 
since the agency has been in exist- 
ence, receives a severe blow under 
the Lucas amendment to the Senate 
bill. This amendment halts all en- 
forcement actions unless approved 
by the United States District Attor- 
ney for the area in which the action 
is to be brought. This not only is 
seen as a dangerous political weapon 
but also impedes any further at- 
tempts to enforce the regulations, top 
OPA attorneys believe. 

One of the major complaints of 
the grain trade which has led to de- 
mands that price controls over these 
commodities be dropped is the in- 


.ability of OPA to enforce its orders. 


Grain has been moving in abnormal 
channels at black market prices, de- 
priving honest business men of op- 
portunities to obtain supplies at legal 
prices. 

At present oats are virtually de- 
nied oatmeal processors, as_ the 
black market and the uncertainty 
as to price control appear to have 
engulfed even this abundant crop. 
If price control over grains is to be 
continued, it is believed to be desir- 
able that OPA enforcement should be 
tightened rather than relaxed for the 
best interests of the grain trade 
and processors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Site Purchased for 
Cleveland Mill by 


International 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Interna- 
tional Milling Co., with general of- 
fices in Minneapolis, has purchased 
a 10-acre tract of land in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where a flour mill of 4,000- 
sack daily capacity and wheat stor- 
age of 1,000,000 bus capacity will 
be erected as soon as feasible. 

The site is on the waterfront, with 
access both to Lake Erie and a river. 

The International Milling Co. cur- 
rently operates milling capacity of 
39,000 sacks daily, with plants in 
Minnesota, New York, Iowa, Texas 
and Michigan, 
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FLOUR TRADE IMPROVES, BUT 


REMAINS FAR BELOW DEMAND 


Some Mills Taking More Hardship Orders From Regular 
Customers—New Wheat Supply Situation Very 
Indefinite—Subsidy, Prices Uncertain 


Flour business has improved a lit- 
tle from the record breaking low vo!- 
ume of recent weeks, but remains far 
below normal volume and barely a 
fraction of the amount necessary to 
fill the unprecedented demands. With 
some new crop wheat filtering into 
southwestern mills and some other 
plants taking advantage of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. loan program, 
sales representatives are being in- 
structed to take on a little more 
business from regular customers who 
recently have not been able to obtain 
even hardship requirements. 

Ordinarily, heavy sales: would be 
made at this time of the year, but 
every factor is combining to prevent 
new flour business in volume. The 
mechanics of obtaining loan wheat 
from the CCC are complicated and 
slow, farm resentment against the 
50% wheat sales requirement is high 
and farmers also are holding back 
on marketings on the prospect of pos- 
sible price increases later. Mills 
have been unable to buy wheat ex- 
cept in minor quantities even though 
the harvest is progressing rapidly and 
is two to three weeks earlier than 
normal. Fear is expressed that black 
market tactics are creeping into the 
new wheat situation on a substantial 
scale. 


Southwestern Sales Gain 


Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged about 42% of capacity, of 
which about half went to govern- 
ment agencies. The remainder was 
mostly small lots to bakers, predomi- 
nately on the basis of prices at the 
time of shipment. Most millers are 
making what June shipments they 
can to buyers whose contracts they 
were forced to cancel when the gov- 
ernment took millers’ wheat. Sales 
the previous week were only 14% 
of capacity and a year ago 31%. Al- 


though buyers have been importuning 
millers to contract for definite 
amounts of flour for future delivery 
at prices to be determined at time of 
shipment, millers are unwilling to 
make such bookings. If the Office 
of Price Administration should die 
on June 30, there could be consid- 
erable dispute as to just what consti- 
tutes the flour market price. The 
rate of mill operation in the South- 
west has stepped up somewhat. Ok- 
lahoma and Texas mills are running 
at higher rates. As a whole, how- 
ever, operating rates still are low 
and few mills will be able to grind 
their full domestic quotas in June. 

Spring wheat mills were able to 
book about 33% of capacity last week 
as a result of obtaining some loan 
wheat from the CCC, but such sales 
were only a fraction of the tremen- 
dous demand and the amount of 
wheat obtained was very small in 
relation to needs. Regular trade is 
virtually at a standstill, since mills 
have little to offer and are uncer- 
tain about the future of the subsidy 
and the price situations. 


New York Stocks Critical 


Some Buffalo mills have received 
CCC wheat on loan and have been 
able to operate from four to six days 
a week, but many long standing con- 
tracts await more wheat. New York 
reports that while mill representa- 
tives hear that wheat is moving, 
there is no improvement in the flour 
situation. Stocks grow steadily lighter 
and the last two weeks in June will 
see them at record lows. 

Boston flour business is virtually at 
a standstill. A few minimum carlots 
of southwestern flour are being sold 
for June delivery, but mills cannot 
risk taking business beyond July 1 
in view of the farmers’ attitude to- 
ward marketing new wheat. Phila- 





Durum Granalars in Strong Demand; 


CCC Grain Allocations Held Back 


Demand for durum granulars and 
flours seems to be increasing, with 
millers noting pressure from buyers 
seldom heard from. The macaroni 
trade is desperate for supplies and 
some are experiencing temporary 
shut downs. Others are rationing 
customers. Old contracts have been 
pretty well cleaned up, but uncer- 
tainty about ceilings and continuance 
of the subsidy make millers cautious 
about entering into new commit- 
ments. 

In the case of old customers whose 
contracts have run out, millers are 
letting them have as much as possi- 
ble out of current production, and 
billing it at the price on date of ship- 
ment. This is the only safe basis 
on which they can proceed for the 
time being. 4 

Allocations of durum wheat to mills 
by the CCC were slowed up some- 
what by a demand of the agency that 
mills repay the wheat to the CCC, 
either as durum or as bread wheat 
from the new crop. The agency’s 
request was said to be due to the 
fact that the durum allocations were 


running into sizable volume and that 
since bread wheat mills were being 
required to repay wheat loaned to 
them, the durum millers should also 
be asked to return the grain. Durum 
millers previously were allowed to 
pay cash for the allocated durum. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 15, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.94 
2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1.93 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 ¥b6 
4 Durum or better...... 1.91 
5 Durum or better...... 1.89% b Ene 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.84 1.84 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
a st Se Dore a ee *146,501 70 
Previous week ....... 131,519 63 
VORP AHO. i vewsssneee 196,346 94 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-June 16, 1946 ........-05- 9,312,746 


July 1-June 16, 1945 ...ceceeeves 10,159,249 
*Preliminary, ~ 


delphia reported small scattered 
transactions in southwestern flours, 
but the volume was not sufficient to 
care for even a fraction of the ac- 
cumulated heavy demand. Pitts- 
burgh reports a somewhat rosier hue 
in the flour situation as mill repre- 
sentatives received permission to take 
on small orders from old customers, 
some for shipment in July, August 
and September. 


Flour a Scarce Article 


Flour is a scarce commodity in 
Chicago. Mills and brokers have 


none to sell and some desperate 


users are making most attractive of- 
fers, which are not being accepted. 
The situation in Cleveland is critical, 
with two large independent bakers 
discontinuing house-to-house routes. 
More bakers will be forced to close 
or cut their production this week. 
St. Louis mills still are unable to ob- 
tain wheat and are turning away or- 
ders. 

Atlanta blenders are practically out 
of business and there are bakers who 
believe they soon will be. Jobbers’ 
stocks are exhausted and it is pre- 
dicted that by next week consum- 
ers will not be able to purchase even 
a 5-lb package of flour from retail- 
ers. At Nashville, blenders have been 
able to obtain an occasional car of 
new crop flour from Texas, Oklahoma 
or southern Kansas mills for imme- 
diate or June shipment. Reserve 
stocks are at rock botton and some 
blenders are closed down. Bread dis- 
appears from grocers’ shelves by 
noon. 

Pacific Northwest. mills are down 
to around 75% of capacity, with 
most of this grind on Montana wheat 
loaned by the government. The bak- 
ing trade is getting some relief, but 
only from those country flour millers 
who are not running at full schedule 
on export contracts. 


Production 


Flour production shows an. increase 
of 183,267 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,307,849 sacks, compared with 2,- 
124,582 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,658,487 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,064,987 sacks and 
three years ago 2,808,816. Produc- 
tion increased 31,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 218,000 in 
the Southwest; 9,000 in Buffalo and 
29,000 sacks in the north Pacific 
Coast, while there was a decrease of 
104,000 sacks in the central and 
southeastern states, and in the north 
Pacific Coast 62,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
HOLD TO FEED STANDARDS 


Atlanta, Ga.—Southern feed con- 
trol officials meeting here have re- 
fused to make an emergency reduc- 
tion of poultry and livestock feed 
standards after hearing from for- 








’ mula feed manufacturers themselves 


that present shortages have placed 
the industry in such a predicament 
as it never faced before. 

Feed manufacturers warned the 
officials that failure to reduce stand- 
ards would so limit production in 
formula feeds as to make it impos- 
sible to maintain the diminishing 
number of poultry and livestock. The 
officials were told by H. L. Mc- 
George, Royal-Stafolife Mills, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., that the situation is 
“almost .a panic.” 
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FEED DEMAND ACTIVE 
DESPITE GOOD GRASS 


Ingredient Prices Hold to Ceilings— 
Millfeed Supplies Inadequate, 
Despite Better Flour Run 


Demand for feeds of all kinds re- 
mains broad and active, with sup- 
plies still far short of trade wants. 
Condition of pastures for the coun- 
try as a whole is very good, but as 
yet the luxuriant green feed sup- 
plies have not been reflected in the 
customary easing in the pressure for 
supplemental rations. Prices of al! 
ingredients and grains remain wedged 
at full ceiling levels and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices holds unchanged at 204.5, as 
compared with 164.9 a year ago. The 
feed grains index remains at 209.9, 
as compared with 169.5 last year. 


Millfeeds Inadequate 


The flour run in Minneapolis, al- 
though slightly larger than the pre- 
vious week, represented only about 
one third of capacity and wheat feed 
output, therefore, continued at an 
extremely low level. Allocations of 
millfeeds in the Buffalo market were 
somewhat larger as a result of in- 
creased production. The movement 
is still relatively light, however, and 
therefore short of trade needs. 

In Kansas City, millfeed produc- 
tion improved moderately with mills 
operating somewhat better. In some 
instances, receipts of new crop wheat 
have already been in large enough 
amounts to permit mills to resume 
operations. Some of the larger mills 
are grinding wheat borrowed from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks to 
meet emergencies in the domestic 
flour supply. Shipments of bran and 
wheat mixed feeds in carlots and 
mixed cars totaled less than 1,000 
tons the past week, compared with 
4,535 tons during the same week a 
year ago. 

In Chicago, the millfeed situation 
remains very tight with no offerings 
in the open markets. However, the 
demand is expected to be relieved 
somewhat by the release of CCC 
wheat to some flour mills there. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 25,722 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 21,737 tons 
in the week previous and 58,246 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,533,- 
196 tons as compared with 2,801,783 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. E. DEVENDORF HEADS 
LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 


Los Angeles, Cal_—F. E. Deven- 
dorf was elected president of the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange at 4 
meeting June 11. He ~ succeeds 
James E. Baker. 

H. A. Brickham was chosen vice 
president and John R. Garvey and 
C. G. White were re-elected treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively. New 
directors are Gail McDowell, E. BP. 
Regan, Frank Viault, Jr., Mr. Gar- 
vey and Mr. Baker. 
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Wheat Markets Idle as New 
Harvest Movement Spreads 


Government Restrictions Bring About Virtual Cessation 
of Futures Trading—Bulk of Cash Wheat Under Control 


The nation’s private grain market- 
ing machinery, which during the past 
three generations has been developed 
into the greatest precision instru- 
ment known to mankind, stands 
bleak and virtually idle due to gov- 
ernment tampering with the normal 
laws of supply and demand. Through 
voluntary action, grain exchanges on 
June 13 ceased trying to operate 
open futures markets in the face 
of multiple restrictions, which 
render deliveries in fulfillment of 
contracts impossible, and ordered fu- 
tures trading closed either outright 
or for liquidation purposes only on 
all except a few new crop positions 
and on oats at Minneapolis. 

While unprecedented in itself, the 
situation is particularly noteworthy 
at a time when the great industry 
should be getting into full swing in 
the handling of a near record new 
wheat crop. Thus, flour millers find 
themselves completely blocked from 
their normal channels of obtaining 
wheat to grind and from protecting 
contracts through hedging. 

New wheat is moving in liberal 
volume in the early harvest regions 
of the Southwest, but very little of 
it is for sale because of rising resist- 
ance of growers to the government’s 
50% set-aside order. Growers threat- 
en to store it in any kind of farm 
buildings or pile it on the ground, 
if necessary to circumvent the order. 
Mills cannot get the wheat if it does 
not come into normal channels and 
fears are expressed of considerable 
leakage through black market activ- 
ities. Uncertainty over the continu- 
ance of price controls after June 30 
has induced holding by farmers also, 
and even if the controls are con- 
tinued it is predicted by some ob- 
servers that expectation of possible 
future ceiling increases will delay 
marketings. 


Enforcement Difficult 


Trade reports indicate a very weak 
link in the government regulations 
calling for a 50% set-aside that seem- 
ingly may make it extremely diffi- 
cult to enforce the order. Produc- 
ers have a 15-day leeway in which 
to comply and meanwhile federal 
warehouse laws require issuance of 
warehouse receipts at time of deliv- 
ery. Warehousemen, cannot refuse 
to accept the grain for storage, al- 
though they have no control over 
what the producer may do with the 
warehouse receipt after he walks 
away with it. He can sell it later 
on; make a loan, as it is the best 
of negotiable collateral, or make any 


KANSAS FARMERS PLAN 
TO HOLD WHEAT 


Pratt County, Kansas, farmers 
are preparing to bin Wheat on their 
farms, according to elevator men, 
who say they are not expecting any 
grand rush of wheat to market due 
to the 50% rule made by the gov- 
ernment. Farmers state they would 
sell only wheat that they did not have 
room to store on their farms. Pio- 
neer farmers say this is the first 
time they can remember that wheat 
has been cut by June 10 in Pratt 
county. Some early returns indicate 
12 to 20 bus per acre, 62 Ibs test and 
protein from 12 to 15.47%. 





other disposition he cares to and it 
would seem to be an impossible job 
for the government to police such 
operations. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is re- 
leasing some bonus wheat to mills 
on a loan basis for domestic hardship 
flour grinding, but the mechanics of 
the program are complicated and 
slow and the total volume is hardly 
more than a drop in the bucket in 
comparison with the tremendous 
needs. 

Indicative of the expansion in new 
winter wheat marketings are the re- 
ported receipts of 6,976 cars at nine 
markets in the Southwest during 
the week ending June 13. This was 
over 2,000 cars greater than the pre- 
vious week and nearly 3,000 more 
than in the same week a year ago. 
Of the first 100 cars of new crop 
wheat received at Kansas City this 
season, test weight averaged 62.4 
lbs, covering a range from 60 to 65. 
Of the total, 53 cars graded tough 
and 26 cars sample grade on ac- 
count of moisture. Protein average 
of 98 cars was 11.80%. Enid, Okla., 
receipts last week totaled 3,596 cars. 


Purchases Disappointing 

Although there has been a slight 
expansion, volume of wheat pur- 
chased by Kansas City mills and ele- 
vators has been disappointingly small 
in view of the rapid progress of the 
winter wheat harvest. Most of the 
wheat is going into storage awaiting 
a selling decision by the producer. 
The CCC gets half of everything sold, 
which leaves the trade with little. 
Recent dry weather has_ brought 
down the moisture of arrivals con- 
siderably. The CCC office in Kansas 
City accumulated around 5,200,000 
bus of bonus wheat and close to 1,- 
000,000 of set-aside wheat in the 
past week. 

The bulk of wheat arriving at Fort 
Worth still is going for storage for 
shippers’ account and elevator stocks 
increased 1,745,000 bus last week 
to a total of 5,001,000. Amounts 
available for outright purchase are 
relatively very small as farmers and 
country elevators generally are not 
selling pending the outcome of the 
OPA. Yields are exceeding expecta- 
tions, however, and it is thought that 
they may soon be more disposed to 
sell. 

Spring Movement Decreases 


A further reduction in the recent 
broad movement of spring wheat to 
terminals was evident last week. 
Duluth reported arrivals for the pe- 
riod ending June 14 of 1,985 cars, 
while Minneapolis had 1,141. The 
bulk of this grain was under CCC 
control and only a few scattered 
cars of “free” wheat were reported. 
Industry buyers have been more ac- 
tive in bidding for new crop wheat 
on a “to arrive” basis, but so far 
producers and country shippers show 
little interest in such forward trans- 
actions. All quotations are nominal 
at full ceilings. 

Grain trading in the Pacific North- 
west is stagnant. Grain dealers feel 
that it will be extremely difficult to 
purchase new crop grain, for farm- 
ers generally will hold off marketing 
as long as they can. Farm storage 
in the Pacific Northwest is not large, 
however, and with farmers required 


to sell half of their crop, wheat — 











Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


June 9-15, 1946 


Previous June 10-16, June 11-17, June 13-19, 
week 1945 944 1943 











Loo) ere er) ee ee ee *443,508 412,164 864,892 581,493 598,436 
Fee een ee ee 810,150 591,697 1,306,411 1,156,672 1,064,762 
RES Pe oe 451,875 443,375 494,705 475,128 422,827 
Central and Southeast ....... *244,534 348,570 594,774 504,416 513,810 
North Pacific Coast ........... *357,782 328,776 397,705 347,278 208,981 
ART REN EEN EN CON 00528 2,307,849 2,124,582 3,658,487 3,064,987 2,808,816 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 64 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
rm———- Percentage of capacity operated ‘ - July 1 to———, 

June June June June June June 

9-15, Previous 10-16, 11-17, 13-19, 15, 16, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 45 42 87 59 57 40,505,014 40,904,236 
Southwest, ...... 56 41 94 83 77 61,894,869 61,184,249 
Re ee Oe 75 74 82 82 73 25,107,543 24,375,695 
Central and S. E. 34 48 75 64 61 26,858,609 18,357,174 
No. Pacific Coast 99 91 96 84 64 16,896,345 18,701,243 
oo” rear 56 51 89 74 . 67 171,262,380 163,522,597 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
SURO. O-16 Qos 894,660 502,837 56 
Previous week .. 894,660 394,275 44 
fg) a res 814,380 823,566 101 
Two years ago.. 814,380 734,592 90 
PavO*VOOr  BVGPERO cccdccscciasecar 74 
TOM*VORP ADVGTEGS 2 icvcvccscccivcs 68 
Kansas City 
June 9-15 ...... 364,320 49 
Previous week .. 364,320 29 
Year ago ....... 352,800 84 
Two years ago .. 352,800 69 
pe. Me | aor 69 
Ten-year average ........eccseeeee 69 
Wichita 
June 9-15 ...... 112,800 57,001 51 
Previous week .. 112,800 36,248 32 
ZOOr GOO uc acess 111,132 94,456 85 
Two years ago.. 111,132 85,920 77 
WIVO+FORr BVGCARS «ois iccccacceress 69 
TOM*VORE GVOTERS oo sccscccccvcces 62 
Salina 
SUBe 9-28 6ccice 84,600 71,937 85 
Previous week .. 84,600 57,032 67 
oo ge) eee 109,956 92,829 84 
Two years ago.. 109,956 92,660 84 
PEVO-FORP  GVOTARS. 6. cccceicicrces.s 80 
TOM-FORP AQVETETS. 2 occ ccccccicesece 81 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
June 9-15 ...... 225,720 *232,390 103 
Previous week .. 5,720 216,281 96 
WOO? G80 42.0606 269,100 245,538 91 
Two years ago.. 269,100 219,795 82 
PIVO-VOOP RVETAGS 6.6. cs iccccovncs 77 
RO NGM 686655 605.0506 ba0 67 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

June 9-15 ...... 134,200 125,392 93 
Previous week .. 134,200 105,495 79 
i A 143,200 152,167 106 
Two years ago.. 143,200 127,483 89 
Five-year average .......ceeeeeeee 83 
OOO CHOCO. 6665 666 bo ndivs cess 72 


NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
June 9-15 ...... 667,800 *312,330 47 
Previous week .. 667,800 262,699 39 
SOMO BRO: b0055:00 667,800 578,948 87 
Two years ago .. 660,498 324,452 49 
Five-year average .......ccecceeee 53 
OMS TOOR. QVOTRGS 66.60% 046 606080600 49 

*Preliminary. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 9-15 ...... 321,360 *131,178 41 
Previous week . 321,360 149,465 47 
Year ago ....... 321,360 285,944 89 
Two years ago.. 318,120 257,041 81 
PIVO=TORE GVOFTES occ ccc cecrsavees 59 
ey ie a eee ice 54 


*Preliminary. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 9-15 ...... 720,606 *244,534 34 
Previous week 723,906 348,570 48 
ZO BSS ie daeics 795,240 594,774 75 
Two years ago .. 792,240 504,416 64 
Five-year Average ......ceeseeeees 56 


yoo rr er ee ae 57 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 9-15 ..... 601,200 451,875 75 
Previous week .. 601,200 443,375 74 
BOG? OBO. oc ccces 600,600 494,705 82 
Two years ago... 577,416 475,128 82 
Five-year AVeCTaBe .....escecceveee 73 
Ten-year AVCTABC ....scccrescccvce 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since March 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 


production todate production 
June 9-15 . 12,557 1,356,493 6,161 
Previous week.. 9,171 5,694 
Two weeks ago 7,615 4,281 
Bsc. Cae wia'e's 31,431 1,496,957 17,350 
Bees i<.6 Gant Gees 27,944 1,492,374 11,162 
ot Se OO 25,702 1,357,892 12,000 
| EERE CTT 22,860 1,216,402 11,074 
Five-yr. average 24,099 1,384,024 11,549 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date 
709,530 7,004 467,173 25,722 2,533,196 
6,872 21,737 
4,234 16,130 
$30,183 9,465 474,643 58,246 2,801,783 
706,506 9,090 461,008 48,196 2,659,888 
679,951 8,090 407,989 45,792 2,445,832 
608,282 7,045 375,032 40,979 2,199,716 
706,890 8,139 437,169 43,787 2,528,083 





should be coming to market soon. 
Harvest will start in the earlier areas 
right after July 4, but will not be 
general until after the middle of 
July. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCUSS DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Pittsburgh, Pa——A committee from 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club met with 





the flour distributors of the district 
17, to discuss costs of distribution 
since 1941. The club’s committee in- 
cluded E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; R. H. Ague, International 
Milling Co; Frank C. Miller, Bay 
State Milling Co., and W. H. Stokes, 
Jr., King Midas Flour Mills. 
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GRAIN FUTURES TRADING HALTED 
BY NATION’S LEADING MARKETS 


Government Control of Vast Supplies Renders Contract 
Fulfillment Impossible—Possible End to Ceilings 
a Factor—Emergency Declared 


Faced with the futility of try- 
ing to maintain orderly open mar- 
kets in wheat, corn, barley, rye, flax- 
seed and old crop corn futures, the 
nation’s leading grain exchanges this 
week ordered all transactions: for 
future delivery of these grains halt- 
ed for an indefinite period. 

The Chfcago and Kansas City 
Boards of Trade announced the 
stoppage on June 13, followed quick- 
ly by the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Activity of government agencies 
in buying up vast quantities of grain 
for shipment to needy countries and 
the possibilities that price ceilings 
will be removed during this urgent 
diversion of grain abread brought 
about the emergency action- of the 
grain exchanges, it was said by mar- 
ket officials. 

Oats futures trading at Minne- 
apolis was allowed to continue, since 
prices of this grain have been fair- 
ly liquid. Kansas City ordered trad- 
ing stopped in all grain futures. All 
of the affected grains were tightly 
wedged at the ceiling at the time 
of the closing order, 

Settlement prices for Chicago fu- 
tures contracts were fixed at $1.98% 
for wheat, $1.58% for rye, $1.46% 
for July and September corn and 
$1.35% for July and September 
barley. 

The Chicago closing order leaves 
only the oats futures, January and 
March corn and November, Decem- 
ber and March barley open for trad- 
ing. 

Movement Not Normal 

Under the government program 
this year’s wheat crop will not flow 
through normal consumption chan- 
nels, and the grain delivered by pro- 
ducers will be divided equally be- 
tween domestic millers and the gov- 
ernment export agency until the lat- 
ter has obtained the 250,000,000 bus 
estimated as available for shipment 
abroad. This is based on an as- 
sumed crop of 1,000,000,000 bus and 
if production is substantially more 
the exports presumably will be 
larger. 

Such a program for wheat means 
that warehouse operators would get 
little wheat for their own merchan- 
dising trade and consequently no 
wheat would be available for deliv- 
ery on futures contracts. With an 
expected rye crop to meet only about 
half of normal domestic need there 
appeared to be little hope of getting 
cash rye for filling futures contracts, 
certainly not at the existing ceiling 
price, which is about $1 bu less 
than the final market for cash rye 
just before ceilings became operative 
and only at very exorbitant prices 
if ceilings are taken off. 

Large Contracts Involved 


Involved in the Chicago closed-out 
contracts were 16,000,000 bus of 
wheat, 7,250,000 bus of corn, 5,000,- 
000 bus of rye and 425,000 bus of 
barley. 

Chicago grain traders, estimating 
the possible rise in prices in the 
. event ceilings were removed, talked 
of a 75c. to $1 bu increase in wheat, 
40c to 50c -bu in corn, $1 to $1.50 
bu in rye and 20c to 25c bu in bar- 





INDIA GETS AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR 

London, Eng. — Aircraft carriers 
and warships are rushing wheat from 
Australia to starving India, and one 
ship carried 9,000 tons of flour. It is 
stated that Australia will export 50,- 
000,000 bus of the 1945-46 wheat 
crop, more than one third of the to- 
tal crop. The whole of the rice crop, 
estimated at 50,000 tons will also be 
exported. 


ley. Such increases would have 
proved ruinous to holders of short 
contracts, it was said. 

This sweeping and drastic action 
by the exchange officials was taken 
in the interest of the trade at large, 
as with such great diversion of food 
abroad to appease the world short- 
age, with -known shortages in rye 
and old crop corn, the situation so 
far as the named contracts was 
concerned virtually amounted to a 
corner as shorts could not get or 
buy the grain needed to go through 
with their obligations. 

While there were dissenting voices 
among the members of the Chicago 
exchange, most traders seemed to 
feel that such action was the best 
that the officials could do under 
the circumstances. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce did not explain its action be- 
yond the statement that “an emer- 
gency exists.” 

It was pointed out, however, that 
trade in futures on all exchanges 
has been virtually at a_ standstill 
for weeks with prices holding firmly 
at céilings except in the case of oats. 

Contracts for 503,000 bus of wheat 
are outstanding on the Minneapolis 
market. Oats contracts total 2,278,- 
000 bus. Flaxseed and rye futures 
previously had been placed under 


prohibitions. Supplies of both corn 
and barley have become increasingly 
tight. 

A committee was appointed by 
the Kansas City Board of Trade to 
fix, as of June 13, 1946, a fair and 
reasonable price at which existing 
contracts for future delivery can be 
settled. 

This committee, composed of Har- 
ry C. Gamage, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., Harry G. Stevenson, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc, and Edmund 
Marshall, Shannon Grain Co., fixed 
the settlement prices as _ follows: 
Wheat $1.885 bu, corn $1.43% bu, 
grain sorghums $2.73 cwt. These 
prices will be the basis for closing 
out all existing futures trades. 

In announcing the closing of fu- 
tures trading, the directors of the 
Kansas City board explained that 
the action was due to the continu- 
ance of “a state of war” with meas- 
ures which the government and its 
various agencies have found advis- 
able and necessary to take, and be- 
cause of the effect of such conditions 
and such measures upon normal mar- 
keting procedures. 

Recently the Kansas City board 
had limited futures trade to the set- 
tlement of outstanding contracts, but 
now all futures trading is halted. 
This is believed to be the first such 
trade stoppage since the board was 
organized. ; 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT YIELD 
SET AT 140,000,000 BUS 


The latest official estimate of the 
1945-46 Australian wheat crop is 140,- 
000,000 bus, which is 20,000,000 bus 
below normal and about equal to the 
average of the seasons 1939-44, the 
London Times says in a dispatch 
from Canberra. Through the drouth 
year 1944-45 the yield was only 52,- 
000,000 bus. 

Of the 1945-46 supply, 16,000,000 bus 
will be retained on farms, 60,000,000 
consumed locally and 56,000,000 ex- 
ported, leaving a carry-over of 18,- 
000,000 bus. 

The new season’s wheat was avail- 
able at the beginning of the year, 
and flour mills since have been work- 
ing at high pressure. Wheat began 
going overseas in January, and ship- 
ments have already reached India. 











13,600,000-Bu Mosisan Wheat Crop 
Seen About Equal to Recent Levels 


Washington, D. C.—Mexico’s wheat 
crop now being harvested is expected 
to be about 13,600,000 bus, according 
to a recent report to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, from 
the American Embassy at Mexico 
City. An outturn of that amount 
would be at about the same level as 
the three preceding crops, and would 
fall somewhat short of the country’s 
current needs. 

Some deterioration in the crop was 


reported, as a result of dry condi-. 


tions prevailing in some of the princi- 
pal wheat-producing areas during 
March. April rains came too late to 
benefit the wheat crop, and some 
downward revision in earlier esti- 
mates takes account of the deteriora- 
tion. 

The wheat acreage harvested is ex- 
pected to be about the same as the 
1,237,000 harvested in 1945. In- 
creased acreage is reported in some 
regions, especially in Mexicali, Chi- 
huahua, and Guaymas, Offsetting 
these gains, however, were acreage 








reductions particularly in Torreon, 
Durango, and Monterrey—attributed 
to failure of streams used for irriga- 
tion. Reductions in some regions 
were placed as high as 50%. Thus, 
despite the government’s efforts to 
expand the wheat acreage, the har- 
vested area will be no larger, and 
may even turn out to be less than 
last year’s acreage. 

Consumption of wheat in Mexico in 
recent years is reported at about 29,- 
000,000 bus, against domestic produc- 
tion of about 14,000,000. Imports are 
largely from the United States, this 
country being a usual source of wheat 
for the Mexican market. Imports of 
wheat and flour from the United 
States for the first nine months of 
the current season were around 10,- 
000,000 bus, or about the same as the 
imports from this country for each 
of the two preceding crop. years. 

Present supplies of wheat are low, 
and many mills are reported to have 
closed owing to the critical shortage. 
Other mills are said to be operating 
below capacity. 
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Farmers in Open 
Revolt Against 
Wheat Set-Aside 


Kansas City, Mo.—Not a bushel o! 
the new wheat is being offered by; 
growers in the Hutchinson area, ac. 
cording to reports from that market 
They are trucking it to elevators 
which are shipping to local terminals. 
Farmers are in open revolt agains 
the set-aside order and elevator men 
say they are not going to be police 
men. They are accepting wheat and 
leaving it to the government to set- 
tle with holders with regard to the 
provision for sale of half. 

Not only is the crop ripening ahead 
of schedule, but yields and tesi 
weight are somewhat above normal, 
which is good considering the Apri! 
drouth. A representative of a Wich- 
ita, Kansas, mill says that the 1946 
wheat he has received is the best he 
has seen in 43 years of milling ex- 
perience in Kansas. 

However, regardless of good qual- 
ity and higher production estimates, 
there is little indication of new 
wheat being sold in volume. In faci, 
until government set-aside regula- 
tions are more clearly defined or 
changed, most producers are using 
every available means of storing their 
crop. Observers who have just re- 
turned from wheat producing areas 
say many farmers intend to go even 
so far as to pile wheat on the ground 
until a more agreeable price and 
selling policy is put into effect. 

Hutchinson reports harvest in full 
swing as maturing conditions have 
been perfect with continuous heat 
and high winds eliminating May’s 
moisture. Most of the new wheat 
arriving in Hutchinson shows normal 
to subnormal moisture and grades 
uniformly heavy in test and light in 
protein. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SON SUCCEEDS FATHER 
AS COMPANY PRESIDENT 


Leslie A. Ford, former vice presi- 
dent, has stepped into his father’s 
position as president of the Shawnce 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and his father, 
J. Lloyd Ford, has been named chair- 
man of the board. W. H. Williams 
has been elected a vice president and 
secretary.. O. F. Campbell, former 
assistant treasurer, was made treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, while 
Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene branch, was elected to a vice 
presidency as well as continuing as 
manager at Okeene. L. D. Ford was 
continued as a vice president. 





TO FORGET TROUBLES 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Elbow 
Bend Golf Association, which is «n 
informal and wholly social organiza- 
tion of millers that has met annually 
for several years, will gather on July 
10 at the Winona Country Club, 
Winona, Minn., for a day of sot 
thinking about wheat supplies and 
other current problems. President 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, terms it an emergency 
meeting. A chartered bus, carryi'ig 
members from Minneapolis, will 
make the trip to Winona early tle 
morning of July 10, returning that 
evening. 
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1946 
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d by 
, ac. 

k 
fre ° 
nals. 
: America Responds 
men 
lice 

and ; 

set- 
Fie When millions of Europe and Asia’s children are dying for want 
vt of a few handfuls of grain, America generously responds. If this 
april immediate crisis of famine can be relieved by the withholding of 
Vich- 2 
1948 every fourth loaf of bread from American consumption for a few 
| eX: weeks or months, it is not too great a price to pay that these lives 
oe. may be preserved—for Peace. 
fact, But it means far more than that. Our whole national food economy 
ula- A P ° ° 
Lor will be severely taxed, while the scarcity of wheat imposes on all 
sing 
ond of us, particularly on miller and baker, the necessity for husbanding 
a our resources while distributing as equitably as possible the 
a dwindling supplies of bread, our basic food. 

full May coming harvests be bountiful, with food enough for all our 
lave 
oo needs; and speed the day when bakers may again make their selection 
met from the World’s finest baking flours—in proportion to the need. 
ides 

$ in Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 

The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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esi- COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, General Offices, Minneapolis 
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808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








SALINA, KANSAS 








Flour is flour, but there is a vast difference in 
baking qualities, more so than ever now that 80% _ 
wheat extraction is required by government order. 
SILVER MIST is still a quality leader . . . the 
kind of flour that does its job right in the kitchen. 





Southeastern Sales Office SHELL AB ARGER MILLS page | ge oli Coated 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


' General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 








1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [= 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA (Cable —- 
800 bbis KLA. “Was 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


We are always ready . fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN be > aaa STATES 
ID CANADA 


is AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THe NorTHWesTeRN MILLER are 
mailed a‘ copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE NORTHWESTERN A svapeasinted 
Subscription Departme: 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THe NortHwestern 
Miter and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills, 


ee a 





Address 








SUBSERIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


One Year ......$2.00 Three Years —...$5.00 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 














“I’ve replaced my bell with a 
Walkie-Talkie!” 





RICE CROP IN 1945-46 
REPORTED BELOW AVERAGE 


Washington, D. C.—The world’s 
1945-46 rice crop, now being mar- 
keted, amounted to only 6,200,000,- 
000 bus, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. This 
compares with 6,800,000,000 bus last 
year and with the five-year (1935-36 
to 1939-40) average of 7,400,000,000 
bus. 

The small harvest was caused not 
only by wartime -impediments to 
sowing and harvesting, but also by 
drouth in some countries. The great- 
est deficit is in Asia, where the de- 
cline in production is unprecedented. 
Harvests in Europe also were mate- 
rially reduced. On the other hand, 
production in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, stimulated by the world de- 
mand and favored by generally good 
weather, reached an all-time high. 
Africa also produced a record crop. 

Rice is the principal food in the 
diet of nearly one half of the world’s 
population, and the short 1945-46 
crop has been a major factor in the 
present world food shortage. The 
world’s exportable supplies of rice 
available in 1946 are estimated at 
only 2,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 
lbs in comparison with Asia’s 40,- 
000,000,000-Ib shortage. 

The world’s imports of rice be- 
fore the war, mostly by countries of 
the Orient, averaged around 16,000,- 
000,000 Ibs annually. The relatively 
small supplies available for export 
this year are from the 1945-46 pro- 
duction in the Western Hemisphere 
and from old-crop rice in the prewar 
surplus area of the Orient. 

Western Hemisphere supplies 
available for export outside of the 
Hemisphere during 1946 are expect- 
ed to range between 600,000,000 and 
800,000,000 lbs, depending on _ the 
supplies of other cereals available 
for consumption. Despite the record 
Western Hemisphere production, rice 
consumption in the importing coun- 
tries of the Hemisphere, especially 
in the Caribbean, is expected to 
show a sharp drop during 1946, as ll 
possible supplies have been schedu!ed 
for shipment to Asiatic countries 

Supplies from previous harvests 
still available for export from Burma, 
Siam and French Indochina, the pre- 
war surplus-producing countries of 
the Orient, are estimated at from 1,- 
000,000,000. to 2,000,000,000 Ibs. The 
1945-46 crop in these three coun- 
tries is only 40 to 70% of normal 
and is barely sufficient to meet do- 
mestic requirements. Production in 
Korea and Formosa, the other for- 
mer rice-exporting countries of the 
Orient, just about equals domestic 
consumption so that no rice will 
be available for export from those 
two areas. 

The largest deficit is in China, 
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Centennial Flourin< Mills Co. 


r 





GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, ingure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


; Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CiTy 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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GROWN TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
DKIILE fon Daily Capacity 7000 Cwis. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 

Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
tia Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
WESTERN MILLING Co. Jones-HErreLsaTER Construction Co. 
wer? Se eeeet paces Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT m 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
| EVANS MILLING CO. Manu WHITE CORN PRODUCTS SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 

















Minnesota Girt Four... . . . tong on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° ° p ‘be ii CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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COMMODITIES 





Spots and Futures 


3 Our Service and Information, z 
= 2 
a . . = 
g plus extensive Experience, E 
[ could be of value to you. Z 
2 Inquiries Invited H 

BUTTER FATS—OILS PEPPER 

COCOA GRAINS POTATOES 

COFFEE MEATS PROTEIN MEALS 

COTTON MILK PRODUCTS SUGAR 

EGGS ONIONS WOOL 


MErrILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 89 Cities 




















_KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
s 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





MINNESOTA . . 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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which produced 35% of the world’s 
crop before the war. The 1945-46 
Chinese crop is estimated to be fully 
460,000,000 bus under the average 
2,620,000,000-bu prewar production. 
Even in: bumper crop years, how- 
ever, China’s net imports average 
around 800,000,000 lbs. In compari- 
son with the country’s huge deficit 
this year, the quantity of rice avail- 
able for import is extremely small. 

Other countries in which the rice 
shortage is especially serious are In- 
dia, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Ceylon, British Malaya, and the 
Netherlands Indies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Installs Special 
Vitamin Testing 
Equipment 

The New York state department 
of agriculture and markets has in- 
stalled special equipment for test- 
ing the vitamin content of white 
bread and rolls. The attorney gen- 
eral’s office has ruled that flour 
sold to the baker without vitamins 
must be labeled “unenriched.” While 
such labels are not specifically re- 
quired by the law, Agriculture Com- 
missioner C. Chester Demond has 
ruled this unenriched flour in transit 
from the miller to a retail baker 
must be marked clearly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ECONOMY OF SUGAR, FAT 
REDUCTIONS QUESTIONED 


London, Eng.—Bakers in England, 
it is reported, are not satisfied that 
substantial flour savings are being ef- 
fected by the recent reduction in al- 
lotments of sugar and fats to the 
baking industry. A letter which ap- 
peared recently in The Manchester 
Guardian, from a director of a large 
bakery in northern England, ex- 
pesses an industry viewpoint as fol- 
lows: “While I have every sympathy 
with the Minister of Food, I assert 
that his latest proposals to save flour 
by the reduction of the allocations of 
fat and sugar to the baking trades 
will achieve anything but that ob- 
ject. Its effect will be to drive all 
decent confectionery off the market 
and to substitute so called ‘cake,’ 
which has a high flour and water and 
low fat and sugar content. The sav- 
ing of flour will be negligible. The 
plan may even lead to an increased 
use of flour.” 

“Bakers would prefer to handle a 
reduced allocation of flour with the 
present allocation of fat and sugar. 
Then it would be possible to make 
better cakes without such a great de- 
crease in quantity.” 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW QUARTERS LEASED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Interna- 
tional Milling Co., which occupies the 
8th floor of the McKnight Building, 
in Minneapolis, has leased the 9th 
floor also. The executive and sales 
departments will be moved upstairs 


‘this week, and the old quarters will 


be occupied by the accounting de- 
partment and an enlarged laboratory. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MILL CHANGES HANDS 

Toronto, Ont. — The 250-bbl flour 
mill at Battleford, Sask., owned by 
F. L. Bishop and operated under the 
name of Bishop Milling Co., was re- 
cently sold. The new owner is M. 
A. Hock of Saskatoon. Information 
is to the effect that this plant is op- 
erating to capacity. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the —_ protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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phasized at Annual Convention; 
New Attendance Record 


Chicago, Ill. — R. R. Brotherton, 
superintendent for the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was elect- 
ed to the presidency of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers at the or- 
ganization’s annual convention held 



















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
. fF Kansas in 


| : -An Independent -Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 









































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


— § | WHITE SWAN 





“u FLOUR R. R.. Brotherton 
here June 4-7. He succeeds George 
SPRIN 
prot ino rua S. O.. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling 


Company, St. Louis. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was named 
vice president, succeeding Mr. Broth- 

erton. H. H. Trapp, Russell-Mill- 
Brand Trouble? er Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, 
Mo., were renamed to the posts of 
treasurer and secretary, respective- 
ly. 

Vocational education for operative 
millers and stimulation of technolog- 
ical progress for the industry was 
almost the theme of the convention. 
J. H. Shellenberger, head of the de- 


The Northwestern Miller partment of milling industry, Kansas 


MINNEAPOLIS. e MINNESOTA 











Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 





~ 











: State College, in an address delivered 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn June & pointed to-the need for ad- 
vancement. 
Other addresses on the program in- 
The Williams Bros. Co. cluded a discussion of starch-gluten 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S: A. separation, by C. E. Rist of the re- 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour gional research laboratory at Peoria, 
) All our wheat is grown on “Western Ill; a discussion of trends in formula 
peeled ‘and bought from the grow- feeds, by Lyman Peck, feed con- 
: | ers at elevators we own and operate. sultant, Chicago, Il., and a discus- 





sion of the defects of the use of the 
- barley pearler in determining the 











New Mill Completed 1936 hardness of wheat, by Prof. R. O. 

rT; ” Pence, department of milling indus- 
SLOGAN try, Kansas State College. 

A Medernised Flour for the Baker The annual entertainment program 

CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. and luncheon for the millers was giv- 

| El Reno, Okla. en by the allied trades association on 





the afternoon of June 5. The conven- 
tion’s annual banquet was held on 
the evening of June 6. 

Attendance at the convention set a 
new record with approximately 850 
registrations. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMPANY SALE REPORTED 








- Spokane, Wash.—Wallace & Tier- 
FI nan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., has pur- 

gi jake — chased the Merchen Scale Feeder Co., 

» ANC, according to reliable but unconfirmed 


Geneva, N. Y. ; 
WHEAT RYE reports here. The feeders are used in 


blending grains, flour, etc., and to 
cam “a Fae As Bh ongeg Y. record the total weight of materials 


used. 
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R. R. BROTHERTON 


Need for Vocational Education Em- 






















































Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANriEL WEBSTER and GoL_p Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


Dependable Since 1856 


Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 


and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS + wixwesors 


PIONEER MILLERS SPRING WHEAT 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 























Changing Conditions 

Oo 

Due to printing schedules, this col- 
umn must be written somewhat in 
advance of publication dates. It 
would be difficult enough to write an 
up-to-date column about flour dis- 
tribution for a daily paper under 
existing conditions. Government di- 
rectives have been issued so rapidly 
lately that they seem to change be- 
fore the ink becomes dry on them. 
However, certain fundamental facts 
have emerged from this situation. 

One is the regrettable lack of fun- 


damental knowledge about the flour 
distributing industry by distributors 
themselves. For example, when ef- 
forts have been made to convince 
OPA of the urgent need for high- 
er mark-ups for flour jobbers, few 
were found who maintained account- 
ing systems sufficiently adequate to 
show their costs of operation. With- 
out this knowledge it is almost im- 
possible to obtain the desired ad- 
vances. 

What is even more serious, when 
considered over a period of years, 
is the obvious fact that jobbers who 
do not know their costs cannot op- 


erate their businesses intelligently. 
They follow a hit-or-miss method. 
If the market favors them, they 
make money. Otherwise they simply 
wonder why they go broke. This 
type of competition is extremely un- 
fair to legitimate operators, and, in 
the long run, is equally harmful 
to millers and small bakers. Some 
one is always getting hurt. 
Another obvious fact is the lack 
of sufficient organization among 
flour distributors. Local associa- 
tions exist only in approximately a 
dozen markets. A few distributors, 
located outside of these areas, have 





Best of 
the West 


Ye 4, BR 


— 
APY EVEL OL 





A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 





“It is easy for a flour miller to 
get a mite careless about 
quality these days, seein’ any 
kind of wheat is so scarce,” 
says JED CHECKUM, the 
quality policeman who 
guards the high standards of 
Dobry flours. 
of Dobry’s Best and Best of 
the West won’t have to 
‘worry about the baking 
quality of those flours. We'll 
still select the finest of 
country run wheats and mill 
them expertly in one of the 
nation’s most modern plants. 
And Ill be checkin’ every 
day to make certain that 
Dobry flours still stay miles 
ahead of ordinary brands.” 





“But buyers 

















akon. Jiishows 








had the foresight to become direc: 
members of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. 

The latter organization has been 
in existence for 27 years, and dur 
ing that entire period has been the 
sole group in a position to represent 
flour distributors nationally. Yet at 
no time has it had a paid staff, or 
even so much as a headquarters of 
its own. Its work has been car- 
ried on admirably by a compara- 
tive few leaders of the industry who 
have been willing to sacrifice their 
own time and money for the benefit 
of all. 

Frequently the question of organ- 
izing the association on a paid and 
more efficient basis has been dis- 
cussed, but invariably it has been 
impossible to solve the financial prob- 
lems involved. ‘This seems incredi- 
ble for an industry composed of so 
many members, and yet that is the 
fact. 

It would be impossible to finance 
a paid association for flour dis- 
tributors now, when they are facing 
such a drastic curtailment in their 
businesses. If past experience is 
worth anything, many will forget the 
need of association help when the 
crisis is over. However, other trou- 
bles always appear to take the place 
of those which go away, and there 
will always be a need for associa- 
tion work among distributors. 

While these ideas are generalities, 
nevertheless they are basic ones, and 
should not be forgotten when the 
present emergency is over. Then 
will be the best time to plan for 
future needs, and we hope that the 
flour distributing industry will keep 
them in mind. We fully intend to 
do our part by pounding away at 
them, in the hope that ultimately 
this effort will bear fruit. 


Advertising Continues 


Oo 

Shortly after the avalanche of or- 
ders issued by the government af- 
fecting flour milling and other food 
industries, we saw a story in an ad- 
vertising business paper headed 
“Milling Giants’ Ads to Continue.” 
We were not at all surprised at 
this, but thought that the story 
might have gone further and taken 
in the whole milling industry. 

While we have not made a per- 
sonal check to see what the ad- 
vertising plans of individual mills 
may be, nevertheless we cannot con- 
ceive of advertising mills discontinu- 
ing this form of merchandising at the 
present time. There is, for instance, 
more information which should be 
brought to the attention of distribu- 
tors and consumers now than ever 
before. Advertising can be just as 
powerful a force in disseminating 
data of this type as it is ‘when used 
in selling flour. 

Furthermore, mills which discon- 
tinue advertising, even for a com- 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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&mergency Flour 


But... 


80% extraction does not mean that ail flours 
have the same baking qualities. Selection 
of wheat and the skill of the miller mean 
more now than ever before. Behind every. 
bag of Hubbard Emergency Flour is 68 


years of experience in milling only the finest 


_of spring-wheat flour. The name Hubbard 


still stands for the finest flour that can be 


milled under the emergency order. 











“by 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


Hubbard Milling ‘Gmpany 


Mankato. 





inn. 
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SOME NEWLY ELECTED DIRECTORS of the Midwest Bakers-Allied 
Club are pictured here at the recent organizational meeting in Kansas 
City, left to right: back row, Edward Tegler, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Carl 
Finkemeier, Finkemeier Bakery; Gordon Wood, Midland Flour Milling 
Co; Clifford Gillan, Gillan Bros. Bakery, Concordia, Kansas; George 
Young, Sperry-Young-Kevan Co; William Schneider, Wm. Schneider Co; 
Carl Rapp, Interstate Bakeries Corp; T. F. Naughtin, Jr.,.T. F..Naughtin 
Co., Omaha; front row, Harvey Rodgers, Ark Bakers, Wichita; William 
Stoneman, Paniplus Co; Nolan Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin; Lloyd 
Fisher, Waxide Paper Co; Harry Kojlbohn, Standard Brands, Inc; Ben 
Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boonville, Mo; A. M. Hillner, Paniplus Co; Ed- 


ward Barnand. 





January-June World Wheat Exports 
to Miss Requirements by About 40% 


The total minimum world import 
requirements of wheat and flour in 
1945-46, as submitted by the various 
nations, are about 1,200,000,000 bus, 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. In the July- 
December period, import require- 
ments, placed at about 465,000,000 
bus, were largely met. However, in 
the January-June period, world ex- 
ports will fall short of requirements 
of approximately 725,000,000 bus by 
about 40%. 

Exports in July-December were 
about as follows: United States 192,- 
000,000 bus, Canada 225,000,000, Ar- 
gentina 40,000,000 and Australia 6,- 
000,000. Exports in January-June, 
depending on transportation and 
availability of supplies, are expected 
to total about as follows: United 
States 200,000,000, Canada 150,000,- 
000, Argentina 28,000,000 and Aus- 
tralia 35,000,000. Soviet Russia in 
late February announced the sale 
of about 15,000,000 bus of wheat to 
France; a part of this quantity has 
been applied as barley. 

In addition to wheat and flour sup- 
plies, the major exporting countries 
will have available over 1,000,000 
tons of coarse grains that can be 
used for food in place of wheat. Sup- 
plies from southern hemisphere coun- 
tries are below average as a result 
of smaller than average crops har- 
vested in December, 1945, and reduc- 
tion or virtual elimination of carry- 
over stocks following the previous 
season’s severe drouth. 

The claims in the first six months 
of 1946 are about as follows: UNRRA, 
155,000,000; occupied zones of Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Japan, 133,000,- 
000; France, Belgium, Netherlands 
and Norway, 99,000,000; United King- 
dom and British Services, 97,000,000; 
India, 75,000,000; other countries, 
173,000,000. 

Several countries have recently ex- 
pedited the movement of wheat for 
export. Various measures include 
the following: Canadian producers 
who deliver their wheat between 
April 1 and June 30, 1946, were giv- 
en the option of accepting payment 
any time during 1946, 1947 or 1948. 


The Argentine government announced 
an increase in price of about 40%c 
bu over the previously set basic 
wheat price, the new price to con- 
tinue for a period of 30 days, begin- 
ning April 16. The new price to 
producers is the equivalent of about 
$1.62 (U. S.) bu. The government of 
Britain diverted to urgently needed 
areas about 7,500,000 bus of grain 
during April and May from British 
supplies and from shipments on the 
way to the United Kingdom. 


Stocks Lowest Since 1937 
On July 1, 1946, wheat stocks in 
the four overseas exporting countries 
(United States, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia), may total only about 
350,000,000 bus, which would be the 
smallest since 1937, and about 25% 





ESTIMATED WHEAT STOCKS IN FOUR 
MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES, AS 
OF JULY 1, 1922-46 (million bus) 

United Cana- 


States ‘dian Argen- Aus- 

Year grain* graint tina tralia Tot. 
Sere, 110 52 82 29 273 
REG. 6:60 0 134 47 67 42 290 
S9ae sate 137 71 79 38 325 
te 111 50 73 37 271 
See 101 64 85 27 277 
oo ae 111 69 89 46 315 
SOS vac ee 115 128 107 43 393 
ae 232 152 155 47 586 
Ze 294 153 70 57 574 
Saree 328 157 94 77 656 
3. AO 391 160 73 58 682 
S. ter 382 237 98 70 787 
oe 273 224 145 101 743 
' See 146 230 107 68 551 
i eee 141 162 74 53 430 
i re 83 53 61 52 249 
BOEe Se bce 154 38 99 62 353 
ear 251 126 264 65 706 
SPEe 8ewns 280 322 102 135 839 
|) ee 385 517 201 75 1,17§ 
ol! ae 632 449 238 142 1,461 
Pee 622 630 288 200 1,740 
| ar 319 400 292 157 1,168 
1945¢ .... 281 315 180 50 826 
1946f ... 80-100 90 100 60 350 


United States—Stocks on farms, in in- 
terior mills and elevators, commercially 
owned and stored for others in merchant 
mills and elevators, and Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks not otherwise included, 

Canada—Carry-over July 31, plus net ex- 
ports and estimated retention of flour for 
July. 

Argentina—Carry-over on Dec. 31, plus 
exports and estimated domestic consump- 
tion, July 1 to Dec. 31. 

Australia—Carry-over on Dec. 1, plus net 


exports and estimated domestic consump- 
tion July 1 to Nov. 30. 
*Includes United States wheat in Canada. 


Includes small quantities of new wheat 
prior to 1937. 

tIncludes Canadian wheat in the United 
States. 


tPreliminary. 


below the 1935-39 average of 458,000,- 
000 bus. Reductions from an all- 
time high only three years ago re- 
flect disappearance stepped up by 
wartime feed and industrial alcohol 
requirements, especially in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, use of some 
wheat for fuel along with loss from 
deterioration in Argentina, and very 
heavy exports in the current mar- 
keting year. The crop in Australia 
harvested in December, 1944, was 
very small, estimated at only 53,000,- 
000 bus, and the one in 1945 at 140,- 
000,000 was also below average. The 
last two crops in Argentina, both 
estimated at 150,000,000 bus, were 
also much below average. 


Prospects Above Last Year 


Production prospects in most coun- 
tries are better this year than last. 
Most sections of Europe have been 
reporting satisfactory crop conditions, 
with early prospects for a wheat 
crop above 1945 production though 
still below prewar averages. In 
France, Italy and Greece, current 
indications are for a combined wheat 
crop of about 500,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 355,000,000 a year ago 
and the 1935-39 average of 600,- 
000,000. 

In Spain, the 1946 acreage is the 
largest in 10 years and the crop is 
reported to be doing well. Prospects 
in North Africa are for a crop about 
equal to domestic needs. Because of 
crop failures this area, ordinarily a 
net exporter, has been importing 
large quantities of wheat for the past 
two years. While the crop pros- 
pects in southeastern Europe are still 
good, rains are urgéntly needed. 

The acreage in Canada intended 
for wheat in 1946 is estimated at 
over 26,000,000, as compared with 
23,000,000 in 1945, an over-all in- 
crease of 13%. Should the country’s 
intended acreage be realized, the area 
in. 1946 will almost equal that of 
1939 when 26,760,000 were seeded to 
wheat. The acreage would, however, 
still be well below the record year 
of 1940 when seedings amounted to 
28,730,000. The spring has been 
early in Canada and seeding is well 
advanced. Precipitation during April 
was below normal over the greater 
part of the western grain area. Fall 
moisture, however, had been better 
than a year earlier, and in some 
areas better than for many years. 


The 1946 wheat -acreage in Aus- - 
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BREADLESS BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham, Ala.—City Commis- 
sioner Cooper Green has proclaimed 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
evening meals “breadless”- and has 
called upon citizens for voluntary 
compliance with the proclamation. 
Birmingham restaurant and hotel 
men have voted a 50% bread reduc- 
tion in their establishments. 





tralia is expected to be considerably 
larger than in 1945 and also some- 
what larger than the prewar aver- 
age. The goal, set at 15,500,000 
acres, contrasts with the.1945 acre- 
age of 11,500,000 and the five-year 
(1934-38) average acreage of 13,000,- 
000. Among the difficulties that 
might prevent seeding the full acre- 
age called for in the goal, are short- 
ages of machinery and transportation 
to haul fertilizers. Early season con- 
ditions were reported favorable. 

In Argentina, soil conditions are 
reported as being favorable for seed- 
ing the crop that will be harvested 
at the close of the calendar year. 
The extent of any acreage increase 
in this country will depend in part 
on an adjustment in wheat prices 
relative to coarse grain prices. This 
relationship, except for a 30-day price 
incentive for wheat beginning April 
16 for the purpose of speeding the 
movement from farms to ports, has 
encouraged coarse grain production 
at the expense of wheat acreage. 

While production prospects are in- 
dicated to be above last year in most 
countries, carry-over stocks will be 
greatly reduced, and the total supply 
will still be considerably short of the 
normal consumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA URGES IMMEDIATE 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Chicago, Ill.—Although the first 
convention of the American Bakers 
Association to be held since before 
the war is scheduled for Oct. 13-15 
here at the Hotel Sherman, the 
probable scarcity of hotel rooms sug- 
gests immediate application for res- 
ervations,. according to association 
officials. A copy of written con- 
firmations of reservations should be- 
filed with the ABA Chicago office, 
it is pointed out. 











INTERNATIONAL MILLERS—Superintendents of the various plants 
of the International Milling Co. met during the convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers in Chicago, June 4-7. Shown in the picture 
above are, from left to right (front row) S. J. Mooney, Ponca City, 
Okla; Osro Northrup, Sioux City, Iowa; R. P. Kamish, New Prague, Minn; 


Robert J. Brooks, Humberstone, Ont; 


(second row): Carl H. Mills, 


Wabasha, Minn; E. S. Gilbert, Greenville, Tex#s; J. W. Rezabek, Buffalo, 
N. Y; T. G. Cecka, Minneapolis, Minn; (back row): E. 8S. Dybevick, De- 
troit, Mich; P. M. Yackley, Davenport, Iowa, and T. S. Ables, Salina, 


Kansas. 
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Idle Period Affords Opportunity 
for First Class Mill Fumigation 


Chicago, Il]l—The enforced shut- 
down of flour mills, due to the lack 
of wheat, affords an excellent op- 
portunity to give the plants thorough 
fumigations, R. K. Durham, director 
of the technical service department 
of the Millers National Federation, 
points out in a recent issue of the 
federation’s house organ. 

“In planning a general fumigation, 
millers should stress four points: (1) 
thoroughly remove all mill stock from 
machines, elevator boots and sprouts, 
using vacuum cleaners if available; 
(2) place great emphasis on sealing 
the building; (3) use plenty of gas, 
and (4) allow ample exposure time,” 
Mr. Durham said. 

Insufficient study and time too fre- 
quently is given to methods for seal- 
ing a mill to prevent leakage of the 
fumigant, and miller and fumigator 
are equally -at fault on this essential 
point, the technical director asserted. 


He added that increased dosage of 
gas and longer exposure time will be 
wasted if the building is not first 
properly sealed. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
stated that air leakage around a 
poorly fitted window may be as high 
as 249 cubic feet of gas per foot of 
crack per hour. 

“It costs a lot of money to conduct 
even a mediocre fumigation,” Mr. 
Durham stated. An added sum to 
insure the best possible job is money 
well spent and it is definitely poor 
economy to try to save money on the 
cost of fumigation, he said. 

The miller should devote~special 
care to a fumigation job if his mill 
is shut down, it was recommended. 
Too frequently in the past, general 
fumigations have been crowded into 
a very short period of time to avoid 
loss of running time. 





USDA Forecasts 20% Decrease in 
Output of Commercial Mixed Feed 


Washington, D. C.—Prices of feed 
concentrates this spring and summer 
will be the highest since 1920, accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. But with the govern- 
ment restrictions on purchase and 
use of grain, grain products and by- 
product feed, output of commercial 
mixed feed this summer will be about 
20% smaller than last, the depart- 
ment predicted. 

There may be some increase in 
marketings of feed grain, particular- 
ly corn, as a result of the sharply 
higher price ceilings, but even with 
an increase, supplies are not likely to 
be as large as last summer. 

Output of a number of important 
by-product feeds this summer, 
particularly wheat millfeeds and 
brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains, 
will be below that of a year earlier. 
As a result, total output of by-prod- 
uct feeds during the next few months 
is expected to be considerably small- 
er than a year earlier. 

With relatively small commercial 
supplies of corn in prospect and with 
reduced supplies of by-product feeds 
and commercial mixed feeds, live- 
stock producers dependent upon com- 
mercial supplies at ceiling prices will 
be faced with difficult procurement 
problems during the summer. 

Livestock producers will have to 
depend more upon green feed and 
other roughage this spring and sum- 
mer than a year ago. Pasture feed 
was very good last year, but the de- 
mand for feed grain and other con- 
centrates slackened little, if any, dur- 
ing the summer. Pastures are gen- 
erally reported from two to four 
weeks early this spring as a result 
of unusually mild weather, giving ex- 
cellent prospects for pastures in the 
next few months. This factor is im- 
portant for the dairy enterprise, but 
it is of much less significance from 
the standpoint of poultrymen and hog 
producers. 

The combination of smaller market 
Supplies of feed concentrates, rela- 
tively small carry-overs of old-crop 
grain except oats and the increasing 
Prices of feed relative to returns 
from livestock production will result 
in an acceleration of the downtrend 


in livestock production which had 
been under way. The rates of con- 
centrate feeding to milk cows in 
areas such as New England and the 
Pacific Coast may be reduced some- 
what. 

For the country as a whole, how- 
ever, the comparatively unfavorable 
prospects for market supplies of dairy 
feed should not cause a great reduc- 
tion in milk output, since a large pro- 
portion of the nation’s dairy herd is 
fed substantially on home-grown feed. 
The poultry industry, particularly 
broiler and turkey production, is 
more dependent upon commercial 
supplies of feed than any other live- 
stock enterprise. 

With a sharp decrease in market 
supplies of mixed feed and higher 
prices of feed, there is likely to be 
somewhat heavier culling of laying 
flocks than usual, and a sharp re- 
duction in broiler and turkey pro- 
duction. Numbers of cattle grain- 
fed for market in the late summer 
and fall of 1946 will be reduced as a 
result of the smaller supplies of feed 
concentrates and less favorable feed- 
price ratios than a year ago. With 
higher corn prices, hogs will be mar- 
keted at lighter weights and the pig 
crop will be sharply reduced this fall, 
and possibly next spring. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS OFFICES 
OF DOUGHBOY INDUSTRIES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Fire that ap- 
parently resulted from _lightning on 
June 10 destroyed a two-story build- 
ing at New Richmond, Wis., which 
housed the administration offices, the 
cereal plant and the printing plant 
of Doughboy Industries, Inc. 

Loss, covered by insurance, was es- 
timated at $200,000. Other build- 
ings of the company, in which were 
located its flour mill and formula 
feed plant, were undamaged. 

The fire broke out about 1:30 a.m., 
during the height of a thunderstorm. 
The company immediately set up 
temporary administrative offices in 
the local grade school building. E. 
J. Cashman is president of the com- 
pany. : 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Finer baking performance netics 
naturally with SUNNY KANSAS 
flour. For the margin that the 


celebrated brand has over ordinary 





Flours is still there, in spite of 


government restrictions on wheat 


extraction. We are prevented now 
by government orders from milling 
as much SUNNY KANSAS as we 
would like, but what we do pro- 
duce has that top-notch SUNNY 
KANSAS quality. 
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_ THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

















Wheat Lesson fo 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of a letter written by a well 
known miller to a high school girl 
who asked to know something about 
the wheat situation and impending 
bread scarcity: 

- ¥ =¥ 

We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your recent letter in which you 
ask for information on the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption 
of wheat—why we are short of wheat 
at this time, and the availability for 
1946. 

Your inquiry covers quite a wide 


field, but we shall try to give you 
briefly a summary of the situation 
existing at this time. We are also 
sending you under separate cover a 
booklet, “From the Wheat Field to 
Your Table,” in which you will find 
a brief story of wheat and flour. 

The 1944-45 wheat crop—exceeding 
a billion bushels—was one of the 
largest produced in the history of 
this country. Also more flour was 
produced than ever before in our 
history. 

During the war, for the purpose of 
handling emergency matters, Con- 
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r High School Girls 


gress granted to the President ex- 
ceedingly wide authority under the 
War Powers Act, and under this au- 
thority many more bureaus and agen- 
cies were added to government and 
various duties were assigned to each. 
Some two million people were added 
to the government payroll—from the 
spring graduate economist just out 
of college to those who had been out 
for several years. They poured into 
Washington and began to theorize on 
the various and sundry means to set 
up and operate a managed economy. 
These economists failed to consult 








TODAY — more than ever before — alert business men are 
looking for lines that have an established success record . . . 
of outstanding quality, of consistent profit-making, of aggres- 
sive merchandising. This describes the VICTOR line of 
FLOUR, CEREALS and FEEDS. It has this kind of a success 
record — for over three-quarters of a century. 


Whén you sell the VICTOR line you have another and im- 
portant advantage. You buy Flour, Cereals and Feeds from 
one source and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 


means a balanced inventory and a lower inventory investment. : 


Write today for more facts about the complete VICTOR line — 


about VICTOR merchandising —and } for ' prices. 
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BAKER'S FLouR 
CAKE FLouR 
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history, which shows us conclusively 


that every attempt toward managed 
economy has failed since the time of 
Diocletian in Roman history, but 
nevertheless further experimentation 
was undertaken, and the Office of 
Price Administration undertook to 
fix prices by putting ceilings on all 
commodities — including labor — and 
at the same time a base or support 
price under various commodities. 

At the time OPA began function. 
ing, various commodities and labor 
had advanced, and the operation of 
ceiling prices put many commodities 
out of their normal relationship in 
value to other commodities. 

As the American people have never 
been amenable to regimentation—as 
was proven during the prohibition 
era—black markets sprang up all 
over the country and scarce com. 
modities were diverted from the nor- 
mal channels of distribution into 
black markets. Government agencies 
then instituted subsidies, which must 
come from additional taxes on the 
people in order to reimburse various 
elements of our citizenship who are 
unable to process and market their 
merchandise under ceiling prices. 
These subsidies merely pass on to 
posterity a part of our grocery cost 
which we should pay as we go. The 
housewife may believe she is saving 
a few cents per pound on butter, but 
her imagined saving, plus the expense 
of operating an agency, are added to 
the tax bill of her children for sev- 
eral generations. For instance, the 
government saw fit to pay subsidies 
on flour production rather than per- 
mit the price of bread to increase a 
fraction of a cent per loaf. This one 
subsidy—at present rates and based 
on the four production in the United 
States for 1945—amounts to half a 
billion dollars. 

The planners of our controlled 
economy fail to realize that follow- 
ing war there is always great need 
for food supply, and they bought 
several hundred million bushels of 
wheat which was sold by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at below the 
current ceiling prices for the feeding 
of poultry and livestock. This ac- 
counts for over 450,000,000 bus of 
wheat being diverted for feeding 
purposes during the past _ twelve 
months, and is the direct reason why 
wheat is not available today in sut- 
ficient quantities to permit govern- 
ment to carry out food assistance to 
Europe and Asia. 

All Americans are keenly interest- 
ed in extending the maximum amount 
of relief to the starving peoples of 
the outside world. However, 2tti- 
ficial controls have created a_situa- 
tion which promises a definite shott- 
age of bread foods in this country 
between now and harvest, if all wheat 
is channeled to export as the govern- 
ment now plans. ; 

The wheat supply available to the 
millers of the United States between 
now and harvest is not sufficient for 
even half time operation, and the 
prospects are that we will have to 
use potatoes and similar substitutes 
for at least a portion of the Lread 
which normally makes up the most 
important and economical portion of 
our diet. 

The availability of wheat for 1946 
will depend upon the quantity of 
wheat produced. Prospects at this 
time are good for production com- 
parable with the last several bumpet 
crops. Based on the law of averages, 
however, we cannot feel too sure that 
the growing crop will materialize 11- 
to one of bumper proportions as cel 
tain conditions from this time for- 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Planting Barometer 


NCIENT methods of farming are 

still in use in much of China’s 
vast agricultural regions. . Most of 
these methods are crude, and of ne- 
cessity the work of preparing the 
soil is a slow and tedious undertak- 
ing. However, some of the Oriental’s 
ways have their points, and these 
compare favorably, if not better, 
than similar modern methods of 
farming. 

An example is the ancient method 
of determining the most favorable 
time for planting. It consists of 
forcing a bamboo pole into the 
ground to a depth of about three feet. 
Inside the pole is a small feather 
which, as the earth warms, the air in 
the pole gradually lifts until it floats 
out at the top. It is at this precise 
moment that the patient Oriental be- 
gins to plant his seed. It’s a sure-fire 
method, and accounts for so few crop 
failures in China. 

Quick-freezing has been practiced 
in Russia for years. In Siberia, the 
newly-baked bread loaves are stored 
by placing them outdoors and freez- 
ing them. When needed, a loaf is 
brought in and heated. 


SS s 
Table Manners 


HE American Red Cross points 
out that with famine stalking the 
world many of the old eating con- 
ventions, which resulted in food wast- 
age, are out. In 1946, the organiza- 
tion states, it’s good form to do these 
things: 
1. Clean your plate and tilt the 
bowl. 
2. Pick the bones; blend leftovers 
in soup. 
3. Discard no crusts; squeeze the 
grapefruit. 
4. Tighten your belt and refuse 
snacks.—The New York Times. 
Before breaking bread at _ their 
sumptuous banquets, the early Greeks 
and Romans poured a little wine on 
the floor as a propitiation to the gods. 


Spaghetti Story 
S mythical history has it, Jova- 
nella, the sly Italian maiden, 
who stole Chico’s secret for making 
spaghetti, also robbed him of his 
rightful recognition as the true in- 
ventor, by serving a dish of the new- 
ly discovered grain food—spaghetti— 
to the King of Italy, who on eating 
the delicious morsel exclaimed ‘Ma 
Cari,” and thus gave the name to the 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 





new food — macaroni, or macaroni 
products—the now generally accept- 
ed name for macaroni, spaghetti, 
egg noodles, and the many other 
types of this grain food. 

Even unto these days, the great, 
the near great and, of course, the 
common people of every civilized 
country in the world, enjoy eating 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
in any of the almost numberless ways 
in which this food is temptingly 
served. Macaroni-noodle manufactur- 
ers of America will read with inter- 
est an Associated Press story released 
May 5 from Northampton, Mass. It 
reads as follows: 

“Mrs. Calvin Coolidge kept a date 
today. It was‘a date made weeks 
ago when the former First Lady pre- 
sented graduation pins to a class of 
nurse’s aids. When Mrs. Coolidge 
reached 22-year-old Frances Borrelli 
in the line she noted her Italian name 
and asked if she could cook spaghetti. 
‘Yes,’ said Frances, ‘and my mother 
can, too.’ Soon Mrs. Coolidge had 
been invited to dinner at the Bor- 
rellis’. 

“She kept the date today. The 
menu was Italian spaghetti, roast 
chicken and wine. Four and a half 
hours later, when the late President’s 
widow departed, Sam Borrelli, shoe- 
maker, summed up this way: ‘She 
ate slowly and she ate a lot.’’’—The 
Macaroni Journal. 


A Laugh 


HE following reaches us by way 
of Fred J. Lingham, president of 
Federal Mills, Inc., Lockport, N. Y: 
On the basis that a laugh is the 
most healthful exhilarator in these 
trying times, I always look for Editor 
E. R. Eastman’s “Chestnut” on his 
weekly editorial page in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. This week it is: 
During a railroad strike in England 
a volunteer engineer on the London- 
Liverpool Express performed the re- 
markable feat of bringing the train 
into Liverpool 25 minutes ahead of 


time. The passengers went forward 
in a body to thank him. A pale face 
emerged from the cab. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said, “thank 
God, I only found out how to stop 
this thing 10 minutes ago.” 

Possibly some makeshift engineers 
in Washington will find out how to 
stop their wild-running engines be- 
fore the country smashes too badly. 

The traditional wedding drink in 
Honduras is chocolate. 


Crash Wheai 


BS in the depression days of 
1929-30, A. J. Seifert, Portland, 
Ore., grain dealer, stored his wheat 
when wheat crashed to 40c bu. Just 
the other day, 16 years later, he sold 
the stored wheat for famine relief at 
$2.10 bu. The wheat was held in 
storage at the Kerr-Gifford elevators 
and is considered a record for wheat 
storage in this area. 


Hunger in Paris 


YS have probably heard stories 
from travellers who have been 
recently in Europe about the plenti- 
ful supplies of food,” said a radio 
speaker in the home service of the 
British Broadcasting Co. recently. 
“There is some truth in these stories, 
but it is not the whole truth. I went 
to Paris—Paris in spring with her 
gayest dress on. She welcomes her 
visitors, and will give them petrol 
and food, even though she cannot af- 
ford to give them. But there is an- 
other Paris behind the gay and wel- 
coming one, and that is a much 
vaster Paris, and there, there is hun- 
ger. 

“Everywhere there are food queues. 
A piece of roll, approximately equal 
in size to three clenched fists, is the 
daily bread ration. This bread has 
a crisp, appetizing crust, but little 
substance within. Queues of tired, de- 
pressed; hungry people wait for the 
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daily bread. I have seen _ those 
queues and have seen old women and 
young children with drawn faces bit- 
ing hungrily at the roll as they came 
out of the shop. You can get other 
rationed foods in France, but you 
cannot possibly live on them. Their 
value in calories is much below the 
level necessary to sustain life. Pota- 
toes are not rationed, but they are 


‘ unobtainable except on the black 


market. There is supposed to be a 
very small ration of milk for children 
under three, but they are lucky when 
they get it. 

“Of course, there is food in France 
—on the black market and on the 
Normandy farms—and it is of this 
that visitors tell when they come 
back and talk of plenty; but hunger 
is the lot of very large numbers of 
ordinary folk like you and me, es- 
pecially those living in the cities and 
in the heavily bombed towns like Le 
Havre and Caen.” 


Lord, Give Us Bread 


I had forgotten, as the young forget, 

The steep roof sloping to the weath- 
ered walls, 

Oak beams enveloped in a dusty 
cloak, 

And narrow windows where the sun- 
light falls. 


I had forgotten how my father’s 


voice, 

Even and steady as the turning 
wheel, 

Lifted above the swiftly whirling 
stones: 


“Good flour,” he’d say, “you know 
it by the feel.” 


I had forgotten this, and much be- 
sides: 

White gulls alert, a boy’s enchanted 
hour, 

The millwheel turning to the river’s 
thrust, 

My father’s thankful voice, “Good 
wheat, good flour.” 


Moments, he’d linger at the open 
door: 

“The yield this year is fine. 
flour, good bread. 

Remember this: the world need never 
starve 

While men .resow their fields of 
Wheat, gold-red.” 


Remembering, I saw the wheat fields 
lie 

In promise and fulfillment, calling 
still ; 

For men to look beneath the husks 
of greed, 

For men to move in wisdom through 
a mill. 


Good 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave. 
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INFLATION P 

“Disproportionate and relatively sharp and 
sudden increase in the quantity of money or 
credit, or both, relative to the amount of ex- 
change business. Such increase may come as a 
result of unexpected additions to the supply of 
precious metals, as in the period following the 
Spanish conquests in Central and South America 
or the period following the opening up of large 
new gold deposits; or it may come in times of 
financial difficulty by governmental issues of 
paper money without adequate metallic reserve 
and without provisions for conversion into stand- 
ard metallic money on demand. In accordance 
with the law of the quantity theory of money, 
inflation always produces a rise in the price 
level.”—Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

¥ ¥ 


E have been observing—as who has not?— 

the four-year-long battle of government 
against threatened inflation, as evidenced in public 
declarations by the President down through all 
the long ranks of policy makers and their hordes 
of bureaus. 

The more we see of this courageous and well 
intentioned battle the more are we puzzled by 
the numberless events and circumstances sug- 
gesting that we are losing the war against in- 
flation more and more because of the things we 
do in an effort to circumvent it. 

Chiefly the government’s fight against in- 
flation has been concentrated on the gigantic 
effort to control commodity prices, assuredly a 
major part of any defense mechanism but equal- 
ly surely not the whole of it. It is, for instance, 
largely useless to impose theoretical ceilings on 
prices. of goods and services when, as is known 
to all, the ceilings are so easily defeated not 
alone by black markets but by multiple devices 
to evade the letter of ceilings so that, whatever 
the law and the directives may say, we already 
have the 60c dollar in purchasing power for most 
things outside public utilities, rents and sub- 
sidized commodities. 

Perhaps this latter subsidy device—involving 
the spending of billions to make costs of meat, 
bread and butter and numerous other staple 
commodities seem less by transferring a sub- 
stantial part of the price paid by the consumer 
to the government deficit, to be paid by future 
generations — is the most inflationary, although 
the most devious and deceptive of all devices be- 
ing used to conceal the real inflation which we 
already have. 

The theory that labor costs can go on increas- 
ing in response to irresistible demands of pow- 
erful pressure groups without reflecting the added 
costs in the price of the products of labor was 
one of the most absurd ideas ever proposed to, 
even swallowed by, sensible people. Of course 
it did not work, could not possibly work; and 
the government’s futile attempts to make it 
work accomplished nothing but to reduce the sup- 
ply of commodities and thus emphasize more than 
ever the inflationary threat of the billions of hot 
money in the savings (?) of millions of people. 

And now when ceilings are beginning to yield in 
response to the irresistible upward pressure of 
costs, organized labor—all labor, indeed—is getting 
set to come back with new demands for yet higher 
pay in order to enable it to meet the increased 
costs of the commodities which its own acts have 
forced upward. That is, of course, the well-known 
upward spiral which already has created the 10c 
dollar over so large a part of the world. 

In one important respect, however, our own 
Situation is unique among the nations of earth. 
We have, speaking generally, unlimited capacity 
to produce and unlimited means and credit to 
animate that capacity. Above all else is the cred- 
it of government itself, unimpaired both because 
of our vast resources and because our astronom- 
ical debt is owed only te ourselves, thus giving 
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BREAD I$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The seventh of these amendments con- 
cerns the right of trial by jury in suits at com- 
mon law. Lest you have forgotten, here is the 
text: “In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the “‘nited States than according to the 
tules of the ommon law.” 


o. 2:9 22:2. 8 AR 


government complete authority over all money 
and credit and its use or unfortunately, in the 
light of many years’ experience, gross misuse. 

In all of this maze of juggling, directed, al- 
most without challenge, by government, we are 
at the moment chiefly concerned with three fac- 
tors most easily visible to all people — labor 
costs, commodity price controls and subsidies. 
The first is involved chiefly in a contest between 
organized labor and government, with neither 
industry as a whole nor consumers as a whole 
having anything to say in the matter. The sec- 
ond factor, subsidies, clearly is on the way out, 
but with the end dependent upon the decision of 
a timid and confused Congress and the devising 
of means and methods by which so absurd a 
procedure can be brought to an end without the 
same sort of price upswing it was devised to con- 
ceal. 

Ultimately we come, not to the heart of the 
inflation business but to the matter of greatest 
interest at the moment, to price controls them- 
selves. Millions of people believe continuation 
of these to be essential. Many other millions 
of people sincerely believe that the surest cor- 
rective of this difficulty is to throw the disturber 
out. They are convinced that once productive 
capacity is released, following a comparatively 
brief high price picnic, production and competi- 
tion will better serve to stabilize prices than all 
of the artificial forces and thousands of enforcers 
now being slowly but surely defeated by a com- 
bination of economic pressures. and a growing 
lack of respect for law comparable to the years 
of prohibition. 

Perhaps there is somewhere a middle road 
between these conflicting opinions, although the 
hope of finding it appears constantly to grow 
dimmer, largely because when government makes 
a mistake it rarely is able to correct it, just as 
when it seizes an authority it never is willing to 


_ surrender it. 


One thing that is perfectly plain in this in- 
credible confusion is that, while we are striving 
hopefully to believe we have no inflation, we 
have inflation, the difference between this coun- 
try and so many others in the world being wholly 
one of degree. The other thing no less plain is 
that the solution of this present difficulty, to- 
gether with most other things that trouble this 
blessed land, lies in production. ‘That, in simple 
truth, is what this nation has the greatest ca- 
pacity to accomplish and yet the thing that it 
is using least of. We are, in effect, trying to use 
law as a substitute for work. 
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NEW THREAT TO MILLING 


A BaCENT Washington news story in the Wall 
Street Journal brought us down to date as 
follows: 

“A portable mill that converts wheat into flour 
right in the field may be the answer to the supply 
problems of small or isolated wheat producing 
areas, both here and‘ abroad. 

“Its manufacturers claim that the mill, mount- 
ed on a trailer, is so compact that it can be towed 
from field to field by a jeep, truck or small tractor. 
Two men can operate it easily, say its makers, 
and it will grind 1,000 Ibs of grain per hour, yield- 
ing 98% of finished whole wheat flour. The 2% 
residue can be used for livestock feed.” 

The news story continues with particulars of 
the contemplated distribution of the new trailer 
mill by a company to be operated from a Wash- 
ington office under management of four veterans, 
the spokesman for whom is quoted as saying he 
“believes it will prove useful in isolated areas of 
the United States, such as the mountains in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and in areas abroad where 
transportation facilities were destroyed or dam- 
aged by the war.” 

Seems ’sif this might be a good idea, should 
any ambitious miller be able to locate any “iso- 
lated area” and find some wheat growing in the 
mountains; providing, further, he could find a suf- 
ficient number of people willing to buy whole 
wheat flour milled right in the field where the 
grain is grown. It might even be fixed up so that 
the trailer-mill could be attached to a harvester 
combine and the rich, golden grain thereby proc- 
essed into rich, golden flour in a single operation. 
The “isolated” folk thus would be able to get their 
flour from the trailer-mill as easy as they get but- 
ter from a churn. 

But what would the OPA have to say about all 
of this? 

@ @@e 


ROSS RISLEY REMARKS 


oy See to the growing evidence of the in- 

tention of wheat growers to sell their wheat 
when they damn well like and to the galloping 
horses of the new crop policy merry-go-round, 
Representative Ross Risley of Oklahoma, whose 
alliterative name until now has been unknown to 
us, said in Washington: 

“If the Department of Agriculture and other 
governmental agencies in the executive branch of 
the government will let the farmers who produce 
the wheat, and the elevators which furnish the 
storage and the market, handle our wheat supply, 
I am sure there will be enough wheat to go around 
and that we can take care of our domestic needs 
and furnish our quota of grain for the hungry 


and starving peoples in other parts of the world. 


“It is certainly high time that the planners and 
meddlers take a much needed leave of absence 
and let those who are familiar with the grain 
trade and those who are familiar with farm stor- 
age problems, handle the wheat situation in a sen- 
sible and workable manner.” 

Why, may we inquire, is the Hon. Ross Risley 
being permitted to waste his time in Congress, 
since, on the evidence, he so clearly knows more 
about wheat growing, wheat marketing and the 
distribution and use of the nation’s wheat harvest 
than the multitude of policy makers in Washing- 
ton who are trying to think up new ways to con- 
jur’ folks or make medicine for economics that 
aren’t sick? 

It may have been merely a coincidence that 
on the same day that Ross Risley outspoke, Sen- 
ator George told the Senate of his sympathy for 
Administrator Paul Porter because, among the 
troubles he inherited in taking office was Director 
Chester Bowles, who, in the Senator’s opinion, “is 
the most inflated product and commodity that I 
know.” 
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Planting Barometer 


NCIENT methods of farming are 

still in use in much of China’s 
vast agricultural regions. . Most of 
these methods are crude, and of ne- 
cessity the work of preparing the 
soil is a slow and tedious undertak- 
ing. However, some of the Oriental’s 
ways have their points, and these 
compare favorably, if not better, 
than similar modern methods of 
farming. 

An example is the ancient method 
of determining the most favorable 
time for planting. It consists of 
forcing a bamboo pole into the 
ground to a depth of about three feet. 
Inside the pole is a small feather 
which, as the earth warms, the air in 
the pole gradually lifts until it floats 
out at the top. It is at this precise 
moment that the patient Oriental be- 
gins to plant his seed. It’s a sure-fire 
method, and accounts for so few crop 
failures in China. 

Quick-freezing has been practiced 
in Russia for years. In Siberia, the 
newly-baked bread loaves are stored 
by placing them outdoors and freez- 
ing them. When needed, a loaf is 
brought in and heated. 


Table Manners 


HE American Red Cross points 
out that with famine stalking the 
world many of the old eating con- 
ventions, which resulted in food wast- 
age, are out. In 1946, the organiza- 
tion states, it’s good form to do these 
things: 
1. Clean your plate and tilt the 
bowl. 
2. Pick the bones; blend leftovers 
in soup. 
3. Discard no crusts; squeeze the 
grapefruit. 
4. Tighten your belt and refuse 
snacks.—The New York Times. 
Before breaking bread at their 
sumptuous banquets, the early Greeks 
and Romans poured a little wine on 
the floor as a propitiation to the gods. 


Spaghetti Story 
S mythical history has it, Jova- 
nella, the sly Italian maiden, 
who stole Chico’s secret for making 
spaghetti, also robbed him of his 
rightful recognition as the true in- 
ventor, by serving a dish of the new- 
ly discovered grain food—spaghetti— 
to the King of Italy, who on eating 
the delicious morsel exclaimed ‘Ma 
Cari,” and thus gave the name to the 
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new food — macaroni, or macaroni 
products—the now generally accept- 
ed name for macaroni, spaghetti, 
egg noodles, and the many other 
types of this grain food. 

Even unto these days, the great, 
the near great and, of course, the 
common people of every civilized 
country in the world, enjoy eating 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
in any of the almost numberless ways 
in which this food is temptingly 
served. Macaroni-noodle manufactur- 
ers of America will read with inter- 
est an Associated Press story released 
May 5 from Northampton, Mass. It 
reads as follows: 

“Mrs. Calvin Coolidge kept a date 
today. It was‘a date made weeks 
ago when the former First Lady pre- 
sented graduation pins to a class of 
nurse’s aids. When Mrs. Coolidge 
reached 22-year-old Frances Borrelli 
in the line she noted her Italian name 
and asked if she could cook spaghetti. 
‘Yes,’ said Frances, ‘and my mother 
can, too.’ Soon Mrs. Coolidge had 
been invited to dinner at the Bor- 
rellis’. 

“She kept the date today. The 
menu was Italian spaghetti, roast 
chicken and wine. Four and a half 
hours later, when the late President’s 
widow departed, Sam Borrelli, shoe- 
maker, summed up this way: ‘She 
ate slowly and she ate a lot.’”’—The 
Macaroni Journal. 


A Laugh 


HE following reaches us by way 
of Fred J. Lingham, president of 
Federal Mills, Inc., Lockport, N. Y: 
On the basis that a laugh is the 
most healthful exhilarator in these 
trying times, I always look for Editor 
E. R. Eastman’s “Chestnut” on his 
weekly editorial page in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. This week it is: 
During a railroad strike in England 
a volunteer engineer on the London- 
Liverpool Express performed the re- 
markable feat of bringing the train 
into Liverpool 25 minutes ahead of 


time. The passengers went forward 
in a body to thank him. A pale face 
emerged from the cab. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said, “thank 
God, I only found out how to stop 
this thing 10 minutes ago.” 

Possibly some makeshift engineers 
in Washington will find out how to 
stop their wild-running engines be- 
fore the country smashes too badly. 

The traditional wedding drink in 
Honduras is chocolate. 


Crash Wheat 


ACK in the depression days of 

1929-30, A. J. Seifert, Portland, 
Ore., grain dealer, stored his wheat 
when wheat crashed to 40c bu. Just 
the other day, 16 years later, he sold 
the stored wheat for famine relief at 
$2.10 bu. The wheat was held in 
storage at the Kerr-Gifford elevators 
and is considered a record for wheat 
storage in this area. 


Hunger in Paria 


ee OU have probably heard stories 

from travellers who have been 
recently in Europe about the plenti- 
ful supplies of food,” said a radio 
speaker in the home service of the 
British Broadcasting Co. recently. 
“There is some truth in these stories, 
but it is not the whole truth. I went 
to Paris—Paris in spring with her 
gayest dress on. She welcomes her 
visitors, and will give them petrol 
and food, even though she cannot af- 
ford to give them. But there is an- 
other Paris behind the gay and wel- 
coming one, and that is a much 
vaster Paris, and there, there is hun- 
ger. 

“Everywhere there are food queues. 
A piece of roll, approximately equal 
in size to three clenched fists, is the 
daily bread ration. This bread has 
a crisp, appetizing crust, but little 
substance within. Queues of tired, de- 
pressed; hungry people wait for the 
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daily bread. I have seen _ those 
queues and have seen old women and 
young children with drawn faces bit- 
ing hungrily at the roll as they came 
out of the shop. You can get other 
rationed foods in France, but you 
cannot possibly live on them. Their 
value in calories is much below the 
level necessary to sustain life. Pota- 
toes are not rationed, but they are 


' unobtainable except on the black 


market. There is supposed to be a 
very small ration of milk for children 
under three, but they are lucky when 
they get it. 

“Of course, there is food in France 
—on the black market and on the 
Normandy farms—and it is of this 
that visitors tell when they come 
back and talk of plenty; but hunger 
is the lot of very large numbers of 
ordinary folk like you and me, es- 
pecially those living in the cities and 
in the heavily bombed towns like Le 
Havre and Caen.” 


Ses 
Lord, Give Ys Bread 


I had forgotten, as the young forget, 

The steep roof sloping to the weath- 
ered walls, 

Oak beams enveloped 
cloak, 

And narrow windows where the sun- 
light falls. 


in a dusty 


I had forgotten how my father’s 


voice, 

Even and steady as the turning 
wheel, 

Lifted above the swiftly whirling 
stones: 


“Good flour,” he’d say, “you know 
it by the feel.” 


I had forgotten this, and much be- 
sides: 

White gulls alert, a boy’s enchanted 
hour, 

The millwheel turning to the river’s 
thrust, 

My father’s thankful voice, 
wheat, good flour.” 


“Good 


Moments, he’d linger at the open 
door: 

“The yield this year is fine. 
flour, good bread. 

Remember this: the world need never 
starve 

While men .resow their fields of 
Wheat, gold-red.” 


Remembering, I saw the wheat fields 
lie 

In promise and fulfillment, calling 
still ; 

For men to look beneath the husks 
of greed, 

For men to move in wisdom through 
a mill. 


Good 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave. 
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INFLATION P 

“Disproportionate and relatively sharp and 
sudden increase in the quantity of money or 
credit, or both, relative to the amount of ex- 
change business. Such increase may come as a 
result of unexpected additions to the supply of 
precious metals, as in the period following the 
Spanish conquests in Central and South America 
or the period following the opening up of large 
new gold deposits; or it may come in times of 
financial difficulty by governmental issues of 
paper money without adequate metallic reserve 
and without provisions for conversion into stand- 
ard metallic money on demand. In accordance 
with the law of the quantity theory of money, 
inflation always produces a rise in the price 
level.’”—Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
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W E have been observing—as who has not?— 
the four-year-long battle of government 
against threatened inflation, as evidenced in public 
declarations by the President down through all 
the long ranks of policy makers and their hordes 
of bureaus. 

The more we see of this courageous and well 
intentioned battle the more are we puzzled by 
the numberless events and circumstances sug- 
gesting that we are losing the war against in- 
flation more and more because of the things we 
do in an effort to circumvent it. 

Chiefly the government’s fight against in- 
flation has been concentrated on the gigantic 
effort to control commodity prices, assuredly a 
major part of any defense mechanism but equal- 
ly surely not the whole of it. It is, for instance, 
largely useless to impose theoretical ceilings on 
prices. of goods and services when, as is known 
to all, the ceilings are so easily defeated not 
alone by black markets but by multiple devices 
to evade the letter of ceilings so that, whatever 
the law and the directives may say, we already 
have the 60c dollar in purchasing power for most 
things outside public utilities, rents and sub- 
sidized commodities. 

Perhaps this latter subsidy device—involving 
the spending of billions to make costs of meat, 
bread and butter and numerous other staple 
commodities seem less by transferring a sub- 
stantial part of the price paid by the consumer 
to the government deficit, to be paid by future 
generations — is the most inflationary, although 
the most devious and deceptive of all devices be- 
ing used to conceal the real inflation which we 
already have. 

The theory that labor costs can go on increas- 
ing in response to irresistible demands of pow- 
erful pressure groups without reflecting the added 
costs in the price of the products of labor was 
one of the most absurd ideas ever proposed to, 
even swallowed by, sensible people. Of course 
it did not work, could not possibly work; and 
the government’s futile attempts to make it 
work accomplished nothing but to reduce the sup- 
ply of commodities and thus emphasize more than 
ever the inflationary threat of the billions of hot 
money in the savings (?) of millions of people. 

And now when ceilings are beginning to yield in 
response to the irresistible upward pressure of 
costs, organized labor—all labor, indeed—is getting 
set to come back with new demands for yet higher 
pay in order to enable it to meet the increased 
costs of the commodities which its own acts have 
forced upward. That is, of course, the well-known 
upward spiral which already has created the 10c 
dollar over so large a part of the world. 

In one important respect, however, our own 
Situation is unique among the nations of earth. 
We have, speaking generally, unlimited capacity 
to produce and unlimited means and credit to 
animate that capacity. Above all else is the cred- 
it of government itself, unimpaired both because 
of our vast resources and because our astronom- 
ical debt is owed only te ourselves, thus giving 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The seventh of these amendments con- 
cerns the right of trial by jury in suits at com- 
mon law. Lest you have forgotten, here is the 
text: “In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law.” 
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government complete authority over all money 
and credit and its use or unfortunately, in the 
light of many years’ experience, gross misuse. 

In all of this maze of juggling, directed, al- 
most without challenge, by government, we are 
at the moment chiefly concerned with three fac- 
tors most easily visible to all people — labor 
costs, commodity price controls and _ subsidies. 
The first is involved chiefly in a contest between 
organized labor and government, with neither 
industry as a whole nor consumers as a whole 
having anything to say in the matter. The sec- 
ond factor, subsidies, clearly is on the way out, 
but with the end dependent upon the decision of 
a timid and confused Congress and the devising 
of means and methods by which so absurd a 
procedure can be brought to an end without the 
same sort of price upswing it was devised to con- 
ceal. 

Ultimately we come, not to the heart of the 
inflation business but to the matter of greatest 
interest at the moment, to price controls them- 
selves. Millions of people believe continuation 
of these to be essential. Many other millions 
of people sincerely believe that the surest cor- 
rective of this difficulty is to throw the disturber 
out. They are convinced that once productive 
capacity is released, following a comparatively 
brief high price picnic, production and competi- 
tion will better serve to stabilize prices than all 
of the artificial forces and thousands of enforcers 
now being slowly but surely defeated by a com- 
bination of economic pressures and a growing 
lack of respect for law comparable to the years 
of prohibition. 

Perhaps there is somewhere a middle road 
between these conflicting opinions, although the 
hope of finding it appears constantly to grow 
dimmer, largely because when government makes 
a mistake it rarely is able to correct it, just as 
when it seizes an authority it never is willing to 











_ surrender it. 


One thing that is perfectly plain in this in- 
credible confusion is that, while we are striving 
hopefully to believe we have no inflation, we 
have inflation, the difference between this coun- 
try and so many others in the world being wholly 
one of degree. The other thing no less plain is 
that the solution of this present difficulty, to- 
gether with most other things that trouble this 
blessed land, lies in production. “That, in simple 
truth, is what this nation has the greatest ca- 
pacity to accomplish and yet the thing that it 
is using least of. We are, in effect, trying to use 
law as a substitute for work. 
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NEW THREAT TO MILLING 


|. e~scanotiy) Washington news story in the Wall 
Street Journal brought us down to date as 
follows: 

“A portable mill that converts wheat into flour 
right in the field may be the answer to the supply 
problems of small or isolated wheat producing 
areas, both here and’ abroad. 

“Its manufacturers claim that the mill, mount- 
ed on a trailer, is so compact that it can be towed 
from field to field by a jeep, truck or small tractor. 
Two men can operate it easily, say its makers, 
and it will grind 1,000 Ibs of rain per hour, yield- 
ing 98% of finished whole wheat flour. The 2% 
residue can be used for livestock feed.” 

The news story continues with particulars of 
the contemplated distribution of the new trailer 
mill by a company to be operated from a Wash- 
ington office under management of four veterans, 
the spokesman for whom is quoted as saying he 
“believes it will prove useful in isolated areas of 
the United States, such as the mountains in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and in areas abroad where 
transportation facilities were destroyed or dam- 
aged by the war.” 

Seems ’sif this might be a good idea, should 
any ambitious miller be able to locate any “iso- 
lated area” and find some wheat growing in the 
mountains; providing, further, he could find a suf- 
ficient number of people willing to buy whole 
wheat flour milled right in the field where the 
grain is grown. It might even be fixed up so that 
the trailer-mill could be attached to a harvester 
combine and the rich, golden grain thereby proc- 
essed into rich, golden flour in a single operation. 
The “isolated” folk thus would be able to get their 
flour from the trailer-mill as easy as they get but- 
ter from a churn. 

But what would the OPA have to say about all 
of this? 
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ROSS RISLEY REMARKS 


> epalaenacaaghtd to the growing evidence of the in- 

tention of wheat growers to sell their wheat 
when they damn well like and to the galloping 
horses of the new crop policy merry-go-round, 
Representative Ross Risley of Oklahoma, whose 
alliterative name until now has been unknown to 
us, said in Washington: 

“If the Department of Agriculture and other 
governmental agencies in the executive branch of 
the government will let the farmers who produce 
the wheat, and the elevators which furnish the 
storage and the market, handle our wheat supply, 
I am sure there will be enough wheat to go around 
and that we can take care of our domestic needs 
and furnish our quota of grain for the hungry 
and starving peoples in other, parts of the world. 

“It is certainly high time that the planners and 
meddlers take a much needed leave of absence 
and let those who are familiar with the grain 
trade and those who are familiar with farm stor- 
age problems, handle the wheat situation in a sen- 
sible and workable manner.” 

Why, may we inquire, is the Hon. Ross Risley 
being permitted to waste his time in Congress, 
since, on the evidence, he so clearly knows more 
about wheat growing, wheat marketing and the 
distribution and use of the nation’s wheat harvest 
than the multitude of policy makers in Washing- 
ton who are trying to think up new ways to con- 
jur’ folks or make medicine for economics that 
aren’t sick? 

It may have been merely a coincidence that 
on the same day that Ross Risley outspoke, Sen- 
ator George told the Senate of his sympathy for 
Administrator Paul Porter because, among the 
troubles he inherited in taking office was Director 
Chester Bowles, who, in the Sendtor’s opinion, “is 
the most inflated product and commodity that I 
know.” 
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Sauce for the Gander 





Feed Man Writes Order to Give Federal 
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Agencies Some of Their Own Medicine 


Maybe these birds in the federal 
government agencies, who so freely 
and regularly issue regulations fur- 
ther to confuse and restrict busi- 
ness, ought to be given some of their 
own medicine. Maybe a few edicts 
affecting their activities are just 


what is needed, especially if they can 
be kept so busy. trying to figure out 
what someone says they shall or 
shall not do that they will have no 
time to think up further promulga- 
tions for the rest of us. 

At any rate, one feed manufac- 


turer, who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, has been toying with that line 
of thinking. He has translated his 
day dreaming—or perhaps his night- 
mares after an unsatisfactory day of 
trying to keep his plant in operation 
—into words. He suggests the fol- 
lowing as a basic regulation, to be- 
come effective, of course, at least 48 
hours before it is issued, and cutting 
across all existing regulations or any 
headaches accrued or missteps made 
thereunder: 


War Food Order No. 7777 


Amendment III to MC and DI 
Emergency orders MC and DI 
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NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (‘() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


- KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








June 18, 1946 


amended to read as follows: 
A. Definitions: ; 

1. Republic: A state in which the 
sovereign power is exercised by rep- 
resentatives elected by and respon- 
sible to the people. 

2. Government: A person or per- 
sons authorized to administer the 
law. 

3. People: Living persons; the elec. 
torate. 

4, Ceilings: A nominal price above 
which inflation is presumed to begin; 
a measure of the density of black. 

5. Administrator: One who pre- 
sumes himself to be in control. 

6. CCC: An agency of wealth that 
controls products, establishes values, 
hoards, buys, sells, inspires inflation, 
commandeers. 

7. War: A state of emergency 

8. MC: Magna Carta. 

9. DI: Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

B. Use of War in Government: 

1. No senior Senator, Representa- 
tive or other elective officer shail 
have the use of the term “War” in 
public debate; he may, however, em- 
ploy the term “emergency” to the 
following extent of his average use 
during the base period 1933-40: 


ERG, AO 60-de odie congo e 70% 
ME. o:52k )8-6.0 acslo.e.éle 0's. 8pbe 50% 
"SRM SSAA ee Se beer 25% 
DRUG ais vs kcesiseee tas 0% 


2. No Senator, Representative or 
elective official shall use “emergency” 
or any equivalent ingredient in his 
speeches unless he uses such ingre- 
dients in his base period. 

3.. Any Senator, Representative or 
Administrator may apply for relief 
on the grounds of undue hardship if: 

a. It is found that his people 
consider him an emergency; cr 

b. His I1.Q. does not permit him 
to function without at least 
1.5% emergency in his decla- 
mation. 

Such appeals for relief must be 
submitted in writing to the English 
teacher at his local high school, who 
may act upon the appeal as she 
wishes, even to the extent of supply- 
ing more proper terminology if such 
seems to be more appropriate. 

C. No Administrator shall distribute 
additional regulations unless he first: 

1. Submits such regulations to his 
wife to ascertain: 

a. If she can read it 

b. If she does read _ it 
c. If she can evade it 
d. If she can stand it. 

2. If the Administrator does not 

have a wife he may submit the regu- 
lation to the wife- of the closest liv- 
ing husband; or to the wife of a sim- 
ilar Administrator within a radius of 
eight feet. 
D. The Government may develop and 
attempt regulatory devices if it de- 
termines that such devices were used 
successfully in 

1. Controlling and nursing prosper- 
ity in 1900 to 1914 

2. Promoting the mechanical revo- 
lution 

3. Inspiring immigration of desir- 
able citizens in the 19th century 

4. Creating freedom. 

E. No Administrator of a branch 
office of the CCC shall have the right 
to use public monies secretly un- 
less he: 

1. Has established his value at his 
own base point as being equal 
to the value of one good country 
banker and/or the value of one 
average farmer. 

2. His value shall be set by a com- 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Tue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 
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! SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
[ES TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CW'S. EE 
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Canadian Farmers 
Get 1943-44 Wheat 
Fee of 12¢ Bushel 


Winnipeg, Man.—Participation cer- 
tificates on the 1943-44 crop year 
will amount to 12c bu, according to 
an announcement by Hon. J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, June 11. 

Mr. MacKinnon said the surplus 
on the 1943-44 Canadian Wheat 
Board account totals approximately 
$36,000,000, which on deliveries of 
293,375,116 bus, will provide an av- 
erage payment of approximately 
12c bu. 

Requisition forms, upon which pro- 
ducers list their 1943-44 certificates 
for forwarding to the wheat board for 
payment, will be distributed through 
country elevators within a week or 
10 days’ time. The equalization pay- 
ment on the 1944 crop of Ontario 
wheat, which is now being distribut- 
ed to farmers, amounts to 3c bu. 


BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat and Coarse 
Grains Improved 
by Generous Rains 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics crop report of 
June 11 says good rains have im- 
proved conditions in most parts of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Rains 
have been less general in Manitoba 
With crops and pastures deteriorat- 
ing in some areas through lack of 
moisture. 

Portions of the western crop dis- 
tricts of Manitoba have received 
moderate rains and the outlook in 
these areas is more promising. From 
Portage la Prairie and Morden east- 
ward, rain is urgently required to 
arrest deterioration. To the west of 
these two points conditions have 
been improved by recent rains. The 
outlook in the northwestern -section 
of the province is good, with grain 
crops, field peas and pastures report- 
ed in excellent condition. 

Moderate to heavy rains in Sas- 
katchewan have led to general im- 
provement in that province includ- 
ing the southwestern area, where 
conditions were deteriorating rapid- 
ly. Hay and pasture crops are now 
making good recovery in those areas 
where soil moisture had been par- 
ticularly deficient. Considerable lo- 
cal wireworm and cutworm damage 
has been reported in the prairie re- 
gion of the province, particularly in 
west-central and southwestern dis- 
tricts. 

Wheat is stooling out well, but 
stands in some areas are uneven due 
to poor germination; About. 75% 
of the coarse grain acreage is show- 
ing green. Crop conditions through- 
out the province are fair to good, 
but average rainfall since April 1 
has been well below normal. Ample 
precipitation will be required dur- 
ing the next few weeks to insure 
a satisfactory crop. 








The most marked improvement in 
the crops of the prairie provinces 
has taken place in Alberta, where 
average rainfall since April 1 has 
risen to within four points of nor- 
mal. Reports from this province are 
generally optimistic, although warm- 
er weather appears to be required 
in some areas. Insect damage has 
been moderate to date, but heavy 
infestation of wild oats is report- 
ed in central Alberta. Conditions 
may now be deemed fair to good in 
nearly all sections of the province, 
but considerable precipitation will 
still be needed to insure an adequate 
harvest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. M. SNIDER HEADS 
ONTARIO FLOUR MEN 


—<>— 
J. D. Hawken, G. W. Baldwin, H. J. 
Dowsett Named at Annual Con- 
vention, June 10 


Toronto, Ont.—C. M. Snider, St. 
Jacobs, was elected president of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Association at 
the annual convention in the King 
Edward Hotel, here, June 10. 

J. D. Hawken, Wallaceburg, was 
elected vice president and George W. 
Baldwin was re-elected treasurer. H. 
J. Dowsett, Toronto, is permanent 
secretary-manager. 

F. H. Dunsford, Great Star Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, who repre- 
sented the association in its dealings 
with control authorities, gave a re- 
port on that aspect of the year. He 
paid a tribute to the work C. H. G. 
Short of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers Association is doing as flour ad- 
ministrator for Canada in the famine 
relief operations. Mr. Short’s famil- 
iarity with the Canadian milling in- 
dustry and the special problems in- 
volved in this humanitarian under- 
taking smoothed the way to success 
in getting a maximum supply of re- 
lief flour shipped from Canada. 

Robert R. Barber, retiring presi- 
dent, presided at the general meet- 
ing in the afternoon. In the evening 
the grain and allied trades were 
hosts at dinner and a floor show. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLLED OATS PRODUCTION UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in April amounted 
to 19,702,710 lbs as compared with 
16,331,351 in the same month last 
year, while the output of oatmeal 
was 2,311,784 lbs as against 1,823,- 
546. In the nine months of the 
present crop year ending with April 
the quantity of rolled oats produced 
totaled 137,721,488 lbs, compared 
with 160,363,461 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944-45, and produc- 
tion of oatmeal was 18,024,629 Ibs 
as against 10,523,731. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFP OF LIFE 


C. H. SHORT VISITS WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg, Man.—C. H. G. Short, 
flour administrator for the Dominion 
government, and president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., spent a few 
days in Winnipeg last week in con- 











Canadian Wheat and Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—The following record just issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, of wheat and wheat flour shipments of Canadian origin 
during the past three crop years, showing countries of final destination, is 
interesting at this time in view of the rigid control of destination of ship- 


ments from Canada now in effect: 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 
DD S64 0-o nib oo 610'b 0:0.01d.3.9:8 0 4:0'19 0. 00.0.0' 8 6400-8 
Aden 
SE, EE, SOD, © 6-v 0 004-6 0:5%0.0-6 6400-85 
res ete Pee 
a, a Ae 
Bermuda 
SE SEED AS hS-y VO ccc kbe cbs ces eb aeses 
Ceylon 
Geen COP GOGO opi ccc csc cstocecs 


British Guiana 
me Se eee eee oe 
UD, PUONS GUND Svc cccesetccciecsene 
Malta 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 
POPOGRED GRE. GPTIB. oiccccccisccecceciess 


Total British Empire ............... 
Po Ae ge ree ee eee 
Arabia 
Belgium 
NEED. sip: Sie'b 0 6 ¥oi0-b a Ps se e's ee 
Brazil 
Central America (country unknown) 
Czechoslovakia .......eseseeeeeceeess 
Colombia 
OCOReR TRICK ccc csceies PekSibet pear aatances 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 





MOMRGOEE ei cece oqcocess 

Egypt 
France aT 
REL eae Or 
Germany 
ME Bite: 6 660 0.0.6 6.050.p. 0 0.0.0 ed\00-0.6-0 oo0056s 
Greenland and Iceland” ..............6. 
Guatemala 
BEMEE C Cod eececcte ress 
Honduras .... 
Iraq-Iran 
Italy 
EY 4 ke v0.0 9.6)0:b'e.b 0 0 0:8 3.9:0-04 400,460 0.0 
Mediterranean ports .........ceeeeseeees 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
IUGEROPIOMNGS COLOMIOR 6... cceccvovcscccs 
Nicaragua 








Poland 


ED TANS 6 ¥a8 40-0 Dh L aE ES esd aK Ae. 6 
San Domingo 
PE Scrat eee. Steere Perera 
Spanish Colonies 
South America (country unknown) 
api, i. SPCR EEL AULA EEE rE rk 
Turkey 
United States* 
Alaska 
Philippine Islands 
PUREE TRICO sc cscteisccsee ccc scsere save 
WED ng 0:6 0600.8 Oe code nroete Movenves 
Yugoslavia 


Total Foreign Countries ............ 
United Nations Organizations for 
distribution** 


GRAND TOTAL 
*Includes wheat for milling in bond. 








1944-45 1943-44 1942-43 
bus bus bus 
147,923,412 114,521,914 150,231,313 
7,511,851 6,805,356 3,766,842 

1,661 4,947 18,667 
cekieks. . 9. °- eeeas ee 1,723 
1,693,290 39,907 267,728 

124,389 158,979 194,286 
113,621 144,608 52,705 
14,300,144 ee | eeisie eos 
641,657 Ee 
an. -: fc seheees. — Raebes os 
1,027,548 1,023,190 1,181,701 
oeeewese 16,200 SOP 
6,569,206 7,716,283 7,299,483 
2,626,985 | .. —_—— ee Cee 
1,588,964 1,795,281 1,604,973 
ae. - + ~ eeeeeese. - > sees 
_ See ate eae ee ee 
188,754,052 134,489,396 164,619,421 
ee © Seedusgesn 2 — pew ewes 
ee! | >: = seeeetee- a eee bbecs 
See «=«s—s'“ «ss Peeve inte ses 
18,032 20,007 24,559 
112,162 30,118 16,951 
Oe Ses 68,650 
eee 8k eee uckow 2S eee os 
1,683,119 209,418 46,391 
66,6 73,266 78,713 
109,131 167,913 262,028 
30,922 80,291 78,653 
204,799 ee ea , 
13,436,873 15,132,527 9,268,566 
7,546,147 ... =e eee 
10,304,979 3,484,173 1,774,534 
ee - -- seeeeeie 9 oO Po. 
9,215,057 6,936,133 6,334,281 
303,872 221,383 226,895 
38,696 22,792 16,244 
36,751 12,541 4,972 
63,353 5,719 33,948 
834,219 502,214 1,541,594 
14,666,534 mn or eee 
11,416 3,285 9,058 
vceneees 380,267 ee bacco, 
meres: sees its 9,072 
ee gx. Ome SS Saeace os 
167,589 119,630 138,618 

3,613 9,787 11,866 

2,536,593 Oc eee Aa” | pha gh ee 64 
23,837 35,349 39,236 
756,361 ee > + eapecce’ 
Se gd tes See 
11,152,524 6,771,995 10,457,669 
770,210 209,112 758,142 
9,779,131 11,225,817 1,004,550 
32,065 39,843 2,799 
| eae oe 35,878 
927,102 149,329 131,540 
o se'ceneu 10,148 wh evécee 
159,252 | Se er 
bees see 2,012 2,588,279 
ppt tites, =. + eee 148,100 
41,938,019 159,837,108 14,861,753 
an os) a eeeeeeee ete cet 
| PO an re ee ere 
c2seeted 2,910 2,375 
350,652 362,175 105,567 
ee pee eeae TS Meese ees 
137,746,515 209,265,924 50,081,481 
ss Meta tee ws bom. op pene 
342,945,515 343,755,320 214,700,902 


**Destined mostly to the Mediterranean area. 

In the above figures wheat flour shipments have been converted back to bushels of 
wheat at the rate of 4% bus to the barrel of 196 lbs of flour. 

All three years shown were war years with the exception of the closing 
months of 1944-45 and destination of flour and wheat shipments from Can- 


ada was affected by war conditions. 





' nection with his duties as flour ad- 


ministrator. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OATS, BARLEY 
UNDER BOARD REGULATION 


Winnipeg, Man.—According to in- 
structions to the trade, issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board June 12, and 
effective for the 1946-47 crop year, a 








‘restriction has been placed on the 


purchase of oats and barley. The 
statement follows in part: 


“No person shall buy or receive 
oats or barley from any producer 
for resale as grain or as a food or 
feed product without first being 
authorized to do so by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

“Elevator companies, mills, feed 
dealers, merchants, etc., who wish to 
buy oats or barley from producers 
during the crop year 1946-47 must 
enter into an agreement with the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board to act as agents 
of the board in making the advance 
equalization payment to producers. 
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This agreement, when duly completed 
py both ‘parties, will constitute the 


. necessary authority, to purchase oats 


or barley from producers as required 
under this order. 

“All deliveries of.such grain must 
be within the established quota and 
entries covering all deliveries must 
be entered in the producer’s permit 
book and all other requirements set 
out in regulations, orders and instruc- 
tions of the Canadian Wheat Board 
must be carried out. 

“In connection with the above or- 
der, producers will not be permitted 
to sell their oats or barley to any 
person (who in turn resells these 
grains as a food or feed product), un- 
less such person is authorized by the 
Canadian Wheat Board to buy or re- 
ceive oats or barley. Only author- 
ized agents may handle such grain.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD WHEAT SHORTAGE 
TO HOLD THROUGH 1946 


Toronto, Ont.—In its monthly sum- 
mary of the world wheat situation, 
issued on May 30, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports there is 
increasing evidence that the world 
food shortage will not end with the 
harvesting of this year’s crop. Ex- 
portable surpluses of wheat have 
dwindled steadily during the last 
month as all major exporting coun- 
tries continued their efforts to meet 
urgent needs of deficit areas. 

While favorable crop reports have 
been received from many of the fam- 
ine-stricken countries, it is obvious 
that production will attain prewar 
levels in few, if any, of these areas. 
The general trend of policy around 
the world now is in the direction of 
encouraging production of more ce- 
reals and less livestock, based on the 
belief that. more persons can be fed 
directly with grain than can be fed 
if the grain first is converted into 
livestock. . 

Total exports of wheat and. wheat 
flour from Canada for the nine 
months ended April 30 amounted to 
281,583,000 bus, with exports for 
April alone totaling 23,684,000 bus. 
If overseas shipments can be main- 
tained at this rate during May, June 
and July there will be no difficulty 
in reaching the goal of 340,000,000 
bus for export during the crop year. 
Much. would depend, however, upon 
the level of farmers’ marketings dur- 
ing the period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAMES McANSH ASSIGNED 
TO ARGENTINA BY UNRRA 


Winnipeg, Man.— James McAnsh, 
former ‘Winnipeg correspondent for 
The Northwestern Miller and now 
with the food division of UNRRA, 
will be located in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, for the next few months. 
Shortly after UNRRA was estab- 
lished, Mr. McAnsh made his head- 
quarters with that organization in 
Washington, and during the winter 
months made an extended tour of 
the Far East and other countries in 
connection with his duties. 

For many years markets editor of 
the Winnipeg Free Press, Mr. Mc- 
Ansh joined the staff of the Canadian 
Wheat Board as statistician in 1935, 
and later spent a few years in Eng- 
land doing work for the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. Follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in 1939 he 
returned to Canada and organized the 
Manitoba Division of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society, to meet the de- 
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mands of increased requirements of 
that organization in wartime. Early 
in 1940, Mr. McAnsh went to the 
Statistics Branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners in Fort William 
as assistant to A. E. Ursel, and was 
later loaned to the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, a position he held until he 
was appointed to his present post with 
UNRRA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIR HERBERT BROWN DIES 
AFTER LENGTHY ILLNESS 


London, Eng.—Sir Herbert Brown, 
chairman of the independent London 
flour milling company of Charles 
Brown & Co., Ltd., died May 16 after 
a lengthy illness. His company op- 
erates two mills in London, with a 
total daily capacity of almost 3,000 
bbls. 

Sir Herbert was one of the most 
respected and most popular members 
of the British milling industry, as 
well as one of the largest of the in- 
dependent millers. He was chairman 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers in 1922. In 1931 he 
was elected honorary treasurer of the 
national association and he was still 
holding this office at the time of his 
death. In 1921 he was elected hon- 
orary treasurer of the Millers’ Ben- 
evolent Fund and for many years he 
was one of the most active supporters 
of this body. 

Born on March 4, 1869, Herbert 
Brown was the son of Charles 
Brown, a miller, on the Isle of Wight. 
In 1890 he married and on the death 
of his first wife he married again in 
1934. He had two sons by his first 
wife, one which, Reginald H. Brown, 
is now a director of the company. 

Sir Herbert’s funeral on May 20, at 
Shirley, near Croydon, was attended 
by many personal friends and repre- 
sentatives of the flour milling indus- 
try and of the hospitals and ben- 
evolent institutions with which he 
was conhected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ANGLO-CANADIAN WHEAT 
CONTRACT UNDER STUDY 


Ottawa, Ont.—Four top-ranking 
British food experts have gathered 
here for a series of conferences with 
Canadian government officials to dis- 
cuss the terms of a long-term wheat 
contract between Britain and Canada. 

The delegation is headed by E. G. 
Harwood, Under Secretary of the 
British Ministry of Food, accom- 
panied by L. J. Thompson, secretary 
to the ministry. 

Included in the group are -Prof. 
R. E. Furness, wheat expert with the 
British Food Mission in Washington, 
and Sir Andrew Jones, head of the 
British Food Mission in this capital. 

John Strachey, newly appointed 
British Food Minister, was scheduled 

















EARLY JUNE WEATHER IN 
ONTARIO IDEAL 


Toronto, Ont.— During the first 
10 days of June weather in Ontario 
has been ideal for the growing crops. 
Conditions in this province were 
never better at this date. There have 
been .good rains and the, moisture 
supply is now ample. 

Fall - wheat, although of small 
acreage, is doing well and this is 
also the case with fall-sown barley. 

Spring-sown grains are in excel- 
lent shape and hay promises heavy 
yields. Pasture also is abundant. 


to pause briefly in Ottawa on June 
18 while en route to Washington to 
attend the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Food Council, and is ex- 
pected to visit Ottawa on his way 
back to Britain, particularly if the 
basis of the proposed contract is de- 
cided upon in the meantime. 

There was no comment available 
from either the British delegation 
or Canadian officials who will partici- 
pate in the talks as to the length to 
which the contract might run and 
prices which might be decided upon. 

Canadian officials participating in 
the talks include George MclIvor, C. 
E. Hunting and W. C. McNamara of 
the Canadian Wheat Board; Dr. G.S. 
H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture; A. H. Shaw, chairman of the 
Agricultural Supplies Board; M. W. 
Sharp, Finance Department; M. W. 
Mackenzie, Deputy Trade Minister, 
and Dr. C. F. Wilson, wheat expert 
for the Trade Department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVE BAKERS’ STRIKE 
REVIVES IRISH SMUGGLING 


London, Eng.—A smuggling racket 
on the Eire border of Northern Ire- 
land has been revived following a 
strike of bakers in Dundalk and 
Drogheda, where the men ceased 
work in an attempt to force employ- 
ers to grant their demand for two 
weeks’ holiday with pay. The strike 
has left a large part of northern 
Eire and north Dublin without bread. 

During the war when bread was 
much darker in Eire than in North- 
ern. Ireland, hundreds of people in 
frontier Dundalk lived on _ white 
bread smuggled over the border. 
Now the wartime practice has been 
reverted to, with the very important 
difference that in those earlier days 
white bread was a luxury, while now 
the smuggled bread is dark and a 
necessity. ? 

The strike affects some 10 bakery 
firms, and it seems likely that it 
will continue until the government 
intervenes. Deliverymen are also out. 

Earlier efforts to effect a tempo- 
rary settlement in both towns failed. 
A conference between the employers 
and a representative of the Eire de- 
partment of industry and commerce 
is pending. 
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Bread Weight Cut 
Figures in Subsidy 
Adjustment 


London, Eng.—Following a discus- 
sion with representatives of the Brit- 
ish baking industry, during which 
costs for the period ending June 30, 
1945, and the effect of the recent re- 
duction in the standard weight of 
loaves were reviewed, the Ministry 
of Food announced the following ad- 
justments in the bread subsidy: 

(a) For Scotland, a retroactive in- 
crease in the rate of subsidy from 
$1.85 per 280-lb sack of flour to $2 
per sack to $1.20 per sack as from 
May 5, 1946. 

(b) For England and Wales, a re- 
duction from $1.80 per sack to $1.15 
as of May 5, 1946. 

In arriving at the new rate, provi- 
sional allowance was made for the 
higher wages payable to bakery trade 
employees as of April 29, 1946. 

In view of a number of uncertain 
factors in regard to the effect of the 
weight reduction upon the cost of 
production, it was agreed that the 
new rate should be provisional only, 
subject to retroactive adjustment 
after the next cost survey. 

Light was thrown on the effect of 
the subsidy in parliament recently 
when a member asked what was the 
real price of bread allowing for the 
subsidy; what was the highest price 
of a loaf of the same weight after 
World War I, and what was the 
present value in money of that high- 
est price. 

Sir Ben Smith replied: The price 
of a 4-lb loaf, without bread and 
flour subsidies, would be 1s 2%d 
(27c). The highest price of the 4-lb 
loaf occurred in November, 1920, 
when it was 1s 4d (32c). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO ELEVATORS BURN 

Winnipeg, Man.—A fire, causing 
damage estimated at $49,000, de- 
stroyed the Reliance Grain Eleva- 
tor and annex and the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Elevator at Vanguard, 
Sask. Fifteen years ago both or- 
ganizations suffered a similar loss. 











Glasgow Exhibition Emphasizes 
Saving Bread, Not Eating Less 


London, Eng.—At the opening of 
the recent “Battle for Bread’ ex- 
hibit at Kevin Hall in Glasgow, par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on strict 
consumer conservation of bread by 
Hector McNeill, Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. 

Similar exhibitions have been 
opened in practically all of the large 
cities of Great Britain and traveling 
exhibitions will visit many of the 
smaller towns and villages. Anti- 
waste posters are prominently dis- 
played in railway stations, on bill- 
boards and bomber buildings, and in 
buses, trains and trams. A close 
watch is being kept on waste baskets 
and garbage cans to check the effec- 
tiveness of the bread conservation 
campaign. . 

Opening the exhibition, the Lord 
Provost said he would like every 
man, woman and child to insure that 
not one piece of bread was wasted 
in the years to come. “We are not 
asking citizens to eat less, we are 


asking them to stop wasting bread,” 
he added. 

A model kitchen table at the 
Glasgow exhibit showed three ways 
of keeping bread fresh longer. Be- 
side a rack of burned toast was the 
question: “Did you do this today?” 
Another table showed the most eco- 
nomical method of cutting the last 
three inches of the loaf and of using 
stale bread. Vitamin contents of 
alternative meals were explained with 
the aid of attractive dishes, and the 
use of Scottish products as substi- 
tutes. for flour in baking was urged. 

A picture of a half-eaten meal, 
with the question, “If you didn’t 
want it, why did you take it?” was 
a typical poster on display. Exhibit- 
ed as an example of criminal waste 
was a dustbin, found in Glasgow re- 
cently, which contained about two 
loaves of bread in scraps. As an in- 
centive and a reminder of better 
times to come an exhibition of iced 
cakes and other dainties was pre- 
sented. 
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mre Re TINE FLOUR SINCE tOr2 ee , . FE wren wheat supplies are abnormally scarce, es 


they will be in this coming crop year, it is well 
to remember the advantageous location of the 


Page Mills at Topeka . .. a railroad center 
7” . iG from which wheat can be drawn from Okla- 
. homa, Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska. That’s 
r = . iy a sound guarantee of good flour quality. va 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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Made Better to Bake Better 


| * 
Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


POLAR BEAR 
























In a world of changing values, POLAR 
BEAR craftsmanship strikes a clear, con- 






stant note—following a nearly 50-year tradi- 






tion of milling integrity. As new crop flours 
come on the market, you'll find POLAR 
BEAR, as usual, in the top quality bracket 









. a reliable flour for the distributor .. . 
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Choose ISMERTA! 


The wise distributor builds his flour 
sales plans on a famous name, like 
ISMERTA. In war or peace... im 
scarcity or plenty . . . there is no sub- 
stitute for a quality reputation among 
consumers. 


Ismerta has that sort of reputation. 


A top notch milling organization 
stands behind this well-known name. 
That’s your guarantee that ISMERTA 
will always be a superior flour at any 
extraction rate ... the kind of product 

that makes a hit with the housewife 
and builds repeat business for the 
distributor. 


THE [IsmERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 

















CARRYING FLOUR UP THE YANG- 
TZE.—It turns out that there was 
a personal angle to that cover pic- 
ture in our issue of April 22—the one 
showing a Navy LSM loading flour 
for distribution in the far interior of 
hungry China. Otto A. Knauss, gen- 
eral manager of Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, IIl., calls our at- 
tention to it—and many thanks to 
him for doing so. His son-in-law, 
Ens. Roger Zion, saw the picture and 
recognized the ship and the scene at 
once, as you will see from the ac- 
count that now comes from him, and 
from which we quote verbatim and in 
full: 

“Thanks to the U. S. Navy amphib- 
ious forces, four shiploads of badly 
needed supplies were transported up 
the Chinese Yangtze River on a pio- 
neering mission that might well have 
been the salvation of hundreds of 
starving families. 

“T noticed with considerable in- 
terest the picture on the cover of the 
April 22 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller which showed the LSM 155 
loading flour for that trip. The pic- 
ture was especially interesting to me 
for it was taken from the conning 
tower of the LCI 517 which was the 
flagship for the mission and, inci- 
dentally, was the ship on which I 
was serving at the time as supply 
and disbursing officer. We were part 
of a task group which was assigned 
the threefold mission of taking sup- 
plies to Hankow, Yoyang and Chang- 
sha, China; to bring back vehicles of 
the new 6th and 71st Chinese armies; 
and to survey the feasibility of future 
U.S. Navy trips up the Yangtze River. 

“Our cargo consisted of 860,000 Ibs 
of UNRRA flour, medical supplies 
and clothing. Thé‘oading operation 
began on the 20th of February and 
lasted for two days. The coolies who 
carried the supplies on board our 
four ships worked from dawn till 
dark and were paid 400 Chinese dol- 
lars a day for their efforts. At that 
time, 400 dollars was equal to about 
20c in American money. 


@ High Priority Operation.—“Rear 
Admiral B. J. Rogers, commander of 
the Seventh Fleet’s amphibious 
forces, assigned high priority to our 
mission and we had plenty of co- 
operation in drawing the fuel and 
stores necessary for the trip. We 
loaded a six weeks’ supply of provi- 
sions aboard; the gunnery officer in- 





“Counting” Relief Flour Ashore at Hankow, 


China, From an American Warship by 
Means of Painted Sticks Which the Car- 
riers Hand to the Checker Seen in the 
Foreground. 
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lulfed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


stalled all the guns in their mounts 
as protection against river pirates; 
and we employed Captain Asquith, a 
British officer and former Jap pris- 
oner—a leading authority on the 
Yangtze River—to guide us up the 
treacherous river. 

“My chief problem was a fight 
against temptation, for the UNRRA 
flour in our cargo hold was dry and 
snowy white, while that which I had 
acquired from the supply ship Non- 








committing suicide rather than starve 
to death. They had eaten all the 
grass and leaves they could find, their 
animals were all gone long ago, and 
they had nothing at all to eat. We 
were to unload everything imme- 
diately for further transportation to 
the needy areas because the water at 
some points on the way was so shal- 
low that only the flat-bottomed junks 
would be able to get through and 
our services were no longer required. 





Chinese Unloading Flour and Powdered Milk From an American Warship in the 
Yangtze River at Hankow 


succo was damp and somewhat out 
of condition. It was only a very 
conscientious job on the part of the 
security watch that prevented Palko, 
our cook, from making moonlight 
requisitions from the cargo holds. 
“The journey up the river was prac- 
tically without mishap and we all 
enjoyed seeing the people of inland 
China and taking pictures of their 
temples and pagodas. Captain As- 
quith kept us interested on the way 
by telling us stories of the strange 
age-old beliefs of these primitive peo- 
ple. Hardly an hour went by but 
what we saw families of peasants 
paddling fractically in front of our 
ship, and it was only by backing 
down full power that we avoided run- 
ning some of them down. They have 
an old custom of running in front of 
moving vehicles with the hope that 
their devils and dragons, which are 
constantly with them, will be cut off. 
All Chinese ships must periodically 
hire ‘devil catchers’ to come aboard 
and exterminate the evil spirits or 
they run the risk of losing their crew. 


@ Starvation and Suicide.—“Though 
the river was at its lowest level since 
1901, we managed to make good 


‘speed and arrived in Hankow ahead 


of time on the 27th of February. It 


was a terribly cold drizzly day, but. 


we were greeted at the dock by a 
group of white UNRRA workers who 
were overjoyed at seeing us. They 
told us of whole families of people 
in the Changsha region who were 


We had gone as far as we could. 
Now it was up to the Chinese. 

“In spite of the freezing rain that 
threatened to ruin both the flok and 
the workers, the unloading p. deess 
was started immediately and all the 
junks in the area were hired to carry 
the supplies. As soon as they were 
loaded, they set off up the river, 
whose winding, shifting channels were 
a challenge to their expert seaman- 
ship. The junks were partially pro- 
pelled by huge, patched-up sails, but 
they were practically useless on that 
rainy, windless day. The strength 
of the junk owner and his family was 
the main factor in moving the awk- 
ward, unwieldy craft against the 
rushing current. When the water 
was shallow enough, they pushed the 
load along with long bamboo poles, 
but when it was deeper they bent 
their backs to the long, crooked pad- 
dles which they sculled at the sides 
and stern of the boat. They tried to 
protect their cargo from the rain 
with canvas, but the water of the 
Yangtze splashed up at the white 
bags of flour and turned them a 
muddy brown. 

“It was an inspiring sight, though, 
to see the Chinese, soaked to the 
skin, but with the same indomitable 
spirit that built the Burma road, set- 
ting off at night against a merciless 
current, with the flour for Changsha.” 

¥v ¥ 


(I know something about the 
Yangtze, for I went up to Hankow 
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on a river boat upon a time many 
years ago. I know the feel and the 
smell and the romance of it—I know 
exactly what the young ensign is 
talking about, and more that we shal] 
have to talk about together, chin- 
chin fashion, when the right time 


comes.) 
¥ ¥ 


@ Roger.—After graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin in June, 1943, 
Roger enlisted in the Navy. “He was 
commissioned ensign in late 1944 and 
spent considerable time in the Pa- 
cific area. He is married to Mar. 
jorie Knauss, daughter of Otto 
Knauss. Having been recently dis- 
charged, he has taken a. position in 
the sales organization+of Mead John- 
son Co., Evansville, Ind. 


The disastrous long-time effect of 
80% extraction upon the flour and 
bread industries was perfectly ob- 
vious to all who are in them.or close- 
ly associated with them; only the 
planners in Washington and _ the 
crackpot impracticals of the nutrition 
world were obtuse to it. Gradually 
the unfortunate consequences accum- 
ulate and align themselves. Flour 
and bread makers are arming for the 
long and bitter struggle that will 
be needed to put the staff of life in 
statu quo ante 80. One minor front 
in that battle comes to light at this 
moment. In his opening talk before 
the recent Georgia bakers’ council 
E. P. Cline, meeting president, said: 
“It has taken the bread industry 25 
years to educate southern ‘crack- 
ers’ to eating light bread. We have 
spent millions of dollars on advertis- 
ing to-this end. Now it is all wiped 
out. It will take us six years to 
win back the taste of these former 
customers from the biscuits and corn- 
bread to which they have reverted 
under the 80% restriction.” 


e@e*¢@ 

“Maybe,” comments one of the big- 
fannied ad men familiar to follow- 
ers of Tide’s cartoon humor, “we 
could work brown bread into ‘a color 
scheme for the table.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


“TO ARRIVE” ACTION TAKEN 
BY MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 


In order to insure performance in 
“to arrive” contracts, the directors 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a special meeting June 5, 
ruled that the inclusion of a cancel- 
lation clause, at the option of any one 
party, is contrary to the principles 
of trading and rules applicable to 
such contracts which contemplate de- 
livery, without the privilege of uni- 
lateral cancellation. The directors 
therefore issued an order, effective 
immediately, prohibiting the inclu- 
sion of such clauses in “to arrive” 
sales, and made the order retroac- 
tive. Any such contracts now in 
effect are ordered canceled, or must 
be rewritten to conform to the terms 
and spirit of the regulation. 

The directors deem that an emer- 
gency exists with respect to “to ar- 
rive” contracts, and have ruled that 
both buyer and seller in all sales “to 
arrive,” and providing for delivery 
after 60 days from the date of the 
contract, shall deposit with the sec- 
retary of the chamber an amount 
equal to 10% of the price of the 
grain involved, plus an additional 
10% for each 30 days beyond 90 days 
from the date of the contract. 
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Enrich 
Flour 
Safely 


with 
Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13,N. Y 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 





me 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








ATKINSON 


MILLING CO. 
“The Mill for Bakers” 


=> 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 

















QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


attests 
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Wheat Lesson 
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ward will determine the ultimate re- 
sults. 

The government relief program 
will no doubt extend through June, 
or maybe further, and the amount of 
wheat required for shipment abroad 
will be determined by the outcome of 
harvest production in the areas to 
which we are shipping relief supplies. 

In the event we produce a normal 
or a large crop, there should be nor- 
mal supplies of bread foods available 
throughout this country, beginning 
with the harvesting of the incoming 
crop. 

Believe you can safely sum up the 
cause of our present critical situa- 
tion in food and feed supply by 
quoting part of an article from The 
Northwestern Miller, which says, 
“For months past the whole admin- 
istration, by no means limited to the 
OPA, has been futilely making one 
mistake to try to correct another— 
digging a still deeper hole to secure 
dirt to fill its predecessor. While 
this has been most easily apparent in 
commodities in the production of 
which labor is the greatest factor, it 
is scarcely less so in the “manage- 
ment” of our farm crops and live- 
stock, the heart of America’s and the 
world’s food supplies.” 

Too much of our economy is being 
directed by inexperienced theorists, 
and as long as this continues we can 
expect a disrupted domestic economy. 


WFO 7777 


(Continued from page 30.) 


mittee of the industry from 
which he sprung, plus a mark- 
up of 2% for underestimating, 
plus a premium of 1% for each 
month he made a living before 
he entered public service. 
F. No Administrator shall be clothed 
and fed by the public after he has 
reached Grade A. Grade A shall be 
when said Administrator needs more 
than 450 cubic feet of filing space 
for orders rendered ineffective by 
changing conditions. 
G. Penalty for violating the provi- 
sions of this order shall be the 
wrath of 130,000,000 people. 
By the order of THE Administrator, 
The People of this United States. 
Approved: 








JOHN PUBLIC. 


DUTIES ON MILL FEEDS 
SUSPENDED IN BRAZIL 


Washington, D. C.—The collection 
of import duties and other customs 
charges on bran, pollards, and tailing 
in Brazil was suspended for a period 
of six months by Brazilian Decree- 
Law No. 9084 of March 22, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 25, and effective from that 
date. 

Under the provisions of this law 
the duty-free entry privileges are ex- 
tended to mill feeds not yet with- 
drawn from the customs houses even 
though their clearance may have been 
undertaken. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROMOTED TO SUPERINTENDENT 

Chester, Ill. — L. E. Earlenbaugh 
has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of production for the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., succeeding 
Carl N. Arnold who resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





































































AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











CENTRAL BAG & BuretaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHIcAGo 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA =» 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


@ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















oy P 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

. Milled under Lab Con- 

Diamond D” 35 fiicgtedertapomting Con 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











FLOUR 


ee AS 4 wc 


ANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 





With the Distributor 
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paratively short period of time, will 
fall far behind those which continue 
to use this type of salesmanship 
when conditions return to normal. 
This also applies to distributors. 
Whatever advertising they may have 
used to sell flour in the past should 
now be directed toward explaining 
their situation to bakers, retail gro- 
cers and consumers. Advertising is 
not a “Good Time Charley.” It is 
a powerful voice of business that 
should be used intelligently under 
any and all circumstances, Millers 
and distributors who use it in this 
manner will profit accordingly. 


Infestation Dangers 


1) 

Among the other troubles that will 
confront flour distributors during the 
summer months is the increased dan- 
ger of infestation in the 80% ex- 
traction product. It is generally ad- 
mitted that higher extraction flour 
becomes infested more easily than 
does the lower extraction. A specific 
example is the government’s permis- 
sion to mill lower extraction flour 
for export to the countries in the 
warmer climates. 

Even under the best of conditions 
this has been a serious problem for 
flour distributors. It will be more 
of a problem than ever this year. 
The New Orleans Flour Association 
has recognized this fact, and early 
in the spring instigated a campaign 
to relieve the situation as much as 
possible. Other markets would do 
well to take similar action. 

Whether the Pure Food & Drug 
Department will be more reasonable 
in its enforcement activities remains 
to be seen, but past experience makes 
this doubtful. The only practical 
way of reducing this danger to a 
minimum is for millers, carriers, 
warehousemen and all others having 
anything to do with the handling 
of flour to take every possible pre- 
caution at their command to prevent 
infestation. Even then there is bound 
to be more trouble with the new 
flour than the old. 


Delivery Costs 


Oo 

Per unit delivery costs are un- 
doubtedly advancing in the flour dis- 
tributing industry as a result of 
smaller, and occasionally more fre- 
quent, deliveries. Furthermore, dis- 
tributors with fixed costs for this 
phase of their businesses will find 
such costs advancing as volume de- 
clines. Furthermore, it is quite pos- 
sible that unions will demand a re- 
adjustment of rates as their work 
hours decrease. 

It is almost impossible to make 
specific suggestions for handling this 
problem, as it is almost out of con- 
trol of distributors themselves. How- 


' ever, every. distributor can watch his 


own delivery system more carefully 
than ever before. Wherever possible 
he should make deliveries less fre- 
quent, and increase the size of the 
loads. : 
Another thing jobbers might do 
is to concentrate their sales effort 
in their logical trading area and 
avoid going unreasonably far afield. 
They are having difficulty enough to 
supply the trade in their own area 
without running the risk of higher 
delivery costs by attempting to sell 
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<a 
Care in Milline 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kars. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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1521 N. 16 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 


“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





PIHE GREAT BREADMAKER | 


Youw’ll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ Uae WITH D 
J SDOM 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. ‘OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





OlA-GLUTEM FLOUR 
wet BAAS A COMSOUUBATTO WHS CE 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


hls 
| NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS wy 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


> 











7 7 . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








e 
Golden Loaf” ms'sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


4 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“DIAMOND JO 


to trade far away. This situation 
will not last indefinitely, but while 
it does delivery costs should - be 
watched carefully. 


The Credit Situation 


Oo 

For the past several years the 
credit situation, so far as it con- 
fronts jobbers, has been at a mini- 
mum. Retail bakers have done very 
well, and have paid their bills 
promptly. Few have been forced out 
of business, with resulting losses to 
creditors. We have heard a number 
of jobbers declare that their credit 
losses have been at an all-time low. 

However, with the sudden and 
unfavorable change in conditions con- 
fronting bakers this situation may 
not continue. Bakers, both large 
and small, will suffer a decreased 
volume of business because of cur- 
tailed flour supplies, and this can- 


not help but affect their financial 


position adversely. 

Consequently, flour distributors 
need to watch the credit position of 
their customers far more closely than 
they have recently. This is no re- 
flection whatever against the hon- 
esty of these customers, but rather 
a practical business activity which 
will react to the benefit of both buy- 
er and seller. It is not a kindness to 
a baker to permit him to get so far 
in debt that he will be forced into 
bankruptcy with heavy liabilities. 

Furthermore, with the decreased 
volume of business flour distributors 
are also suffering, they cannot afford 
an increase in credit losses. Such 
a trend would be fatal to them. 
They must, therefore, watch the 
credit position of their customers as 
closely as possible unless they de- 
liberately seek trouble. 


Trade Association Officers 


Oo 

One of the most thankless tasks 
we can think of is that of voluntary 
trade association officials. Their 
work requires much sacrifice of 
their own time, effort and frequent- 
ly money. Few members of the as- 
sociations they serve are aware of 
the requirements placed upon their 
officers. What accomplishments are 
made usually are credited to the as- 
sociation. Failure is placed upon its 
officers. 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors is a case in point. Since 
its inception 27 years ago it has 
been entirely dependent upon volun- 
teers to serve as its officers. It has 
been particularly fortunate in se- 
curing excellent men to serve in its 
leading posts, as has been clearly 
demonstrated during the last few 
years. 

Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, came 
to the chairmanship of the associ- 
ation’s board of directors following 
two years as its president. No pe- 
riod in the history of the organiza- 
tion presented more trying problems 
than those which confronted Mr. 
Herbert. How faithfully and intel- 
ligently he met these problems will 
be forever to his credit. He has 
and deserves the deepest thanks of 
his fellow flour distributors. 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, 
who retired from the presidency in 
May of this year to become chair- 
man of the association’s board of 
directors, has shared this. burden 
with Mr. Herbert for two years and 
now faces another year of perhaps 
even more serious problems. Fortu- 
nately, the association has followed 
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Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 





THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


* 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $10" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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DELIVERED 


(een 








Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 

roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements andrough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 


“LUSTRO”’ “* SECURPAC“”’ 


THE WAY 






PACKED 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 
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JUST 


YOU 


IT 


“CELUPAC”’ 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO | 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
maritime | MILLED™ 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 








CANNON NEUE, 


ALUN 


of Comm 
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Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 
Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 


d St. Louis 6, Mo. 
W. J. CUNNIFF, Mer. _— 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





Cc | 
FLOURS “qrriets 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self- 


rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
KANSAS 


BUHLER, 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 











Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





its tradition by electing as presi- 
dent William A. Pitman, Cleveland. 
Tnose who know him best realize 
that Mr. Pitman will likewise con- 
tribute freely and gladly his full 
ability to the task at hand. 


Future Compensation Plans 


Oo 


Although the need for active sales 
work by flour distributors is out of 
the picture for the present, neverthe- 
less competitive sales conditions will 
again return to the industry. It is 
possible that this will happen as 
suddenly as the supply of flour dis- 
appeared. Whenever they do return, 
distributors will need to have active, 
aggressive sales forces at their dis- 
posal as soon as possible. 

One of the factors which will be 
particularly important in building 
such organizations will be the meth- 
od of compensating salesmen. Meth- 
ods must be employed that will 
draw the highest type of salesman 
into the flour industry, for without 
such salesmen distributors cannot 
hope to regain lost volume. 

Even during the present chaotic 
conditions, studies are being made 
of the best methods of paying sales- 
men. We have read of several such 
surveys, and the consensus of all of 
them is that the most fair and effec- 
tive means of paying salesmen is 
through a bonus on excess volume 
of business. This provides an in- 
centive for salesmen to exceed their 
quotas, usually produces more busi- 
ness for the company, and in gen- 
eral is a fair arrangement for all 
concerned. 

Distributors have plenty of prob- 
lems of an entirely different nature 
on their hands now, but they must 
also keep an eye to the future. Their 
sales policies are an important part 
of such planning, and in this the 
method of paying salesmen is an im- 
portant factor. 


Higher Mark-ups Required 


oO 


It seems useless to repeat the ob- 
vious fact that flour distributors are 
urgently in need of higher mark-ups 
than those now permitted by the 
Office of Price Administration. Those 
who are at all familiar with in- 
creased costs of distribution and 
declining volume are well aware of 
this situation. At this writing, how- 
ever, it has been impossible to ob- 
tain action on the part of the gov- 
ernment. 

The New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, fully backed by 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, has filed application for 
an increase. The appeal applies to 
the country as a whole and not just 
to New York City. Facts have been 
produced showing that costs have in- 
creased so far beyond the mark-ups 
established several years ago that 
the majority of distributors can op- 
erate under them only at a loss. 

While OPA has declared that it 


' will move quickly in the event of an 


emergency, that has not proven to be 
so in this instance. We know of no 
case in which relief is any more 
urgently needed than it is with flour 
distributors, and yet the appeal is 
following the usual slow procedure. 
It is largely because of such in- 
stances that OPA is frowned upon 
generally by business. Unfortunate- 
ly, there seems little that can be 
done to speed up the appeal, and in 
the meantime flour distributors suf- 
fer just one more hardship, 
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PN GQVOVING 


— SINCE 1877 — 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


There is plenty of guess- 
work at best in buying flour 
today .. . and the wise flour 
distributor will stay with 


well-known brands. 


For better baked goods, you 
can rely on SNOBUDDY 
today as always. SNO- 
BUDDY surpasses ordinary 
flours, even under the gov- 
ernment standard extraction 
regulations now in effect. 
For its quality is soundly 
based on select milling 
wheat from the heart of the 
nation’s richest wheatlands, 
processed with the best of 


milling “know how.” 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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Oat Feed Ceilings 
Revised; Two 
Regional Bases Set 


Washington, D. C.—Supplement 10 
to FPR 3—Oat Milling By-Products 

_effective June 14, revises the ceil- 
ings on oat millfeeds. 

The new regulation applies on 
ground or unground by-products of 
the milling of oats that are used as 
feed ingredients. Uniform prices in 
line with an increase of $6 ton re- 
cently granted on a comparable feed 
ingredient—lightweight feed screen- 
ings—are provided for both domestic 
and imported oat milling by-prod- 
ucts. Mixed feed manufacturers will 
pay the higher prices, the OPA said. 

The amendment divides the coun- 
iry into two areas. Area A, for 
which Minneapolis is the _ basing 
point, includes all states not covered 
in Area B. Area B, for which Se- 
attle is the basing point, includes 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Nevada. 

For oat products of 20% fiber or 
more, the Minneapolis base is $17.50 
ton; Seattle $29.50. 

For oat products of 15° to 20% 
fiber, the Minneapolis base is $28.50 
ton; Seattle $40.50. 

Jobbers’ mark-up ‘is $1 ton. 

This is a destination pricing regula- 
tion. All prices delivered in Area B are 
on the Seattle basis, plus the grain 
products rate and in Area A, they 
take the Minneapolis base, plus the 
grain products rate. 

The prices are on a bulk basis. 

The ceilings do not apply on (1) 
sales contracts for imported oat mill- 
ing by-products entered into prior 
to June 14, 1946, nor on (2) resales 
of imported oat milling by-products 
that were held in this country for re- 
sale as of June 14, 1946. 





Mill Policing 
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forward the additional information 
to the committee. “It’s outrageous,” 
the senator bellowed, “and if true, 
should be stopped immediately.” 

During Mr. Fakler’s testimony, the 
millers’ representative disclosed that 
federation members were getting 
practically none of the set-aside 
wheat promised under loan by the 
government. The difficulty, he said, 
lies in the fact that millers are fear- 
ful that they cannot repay the loaned 
wheat to the government when the 
CCC decides to call it in. 

The contention that millers were 
dubious about accepting wheat loans 
from the CCC, on the grounds that 
the unstable prices might cost them 
substantial sums when repaying the 
grain upon the request of the CCC, 
was proved unfounded by Mr. King 
who related that the CCC had is- 
sued guarantees against price risks. 

Reiterating former Millers Na- 
tional Federation recommendations 
that most of the export grain should 
be shipped as flour, Mr. Fakler point- 
ed out that such action would not 
only provide American workers with 
jobs milling the wheat, but would 
also enable foreign countries to put 
the shipments into immediate use as 
food without processing the grain 
upon receipt. 


Denies Milling Delay 


Questioned whether the operation 
of milling the grain before shipment 
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abroad would slow down exports, Mr. 
Fakler recalled that no delays were 
reported in some few operations in 
the past. It was remembered, how- 
ever, that Secretary Anderson had 
testified some time ago that ship- 
ping flour cuts down export time- 
schedules. The subject was not pur- 
sued further. 

Mr. Fakler read the results of an 
uncompleted survey he had conduct- 
ed by sending blanks to six areas 
in order to summarize the impact 
of the grain shortage and countless 
government decrease orders on each. 
In Texas, he reported, the mills are 
operating at 75% of capacity, have 
from three to seven days’ grind on 
hand and are unable to replace their 
dwindling stocks because the farm- 
er sells very little except to black 
marketeers. 

Oklahoma reports showed that no 
mill operated at more than 76% of 
capacity and that three of the larg- 
est concerns were shut down com- 
pletely. The shut downs resulted 
from mills filling domestic quotas 
and being unable to get more wheat 
allotted to them. Black market feed- 
ers are buying direct from the farm- 
er, creating havoc in open market 
activity, it was said. 


Half of Mills Idle 


From Kansas City came the dark- 
est reports. Fifty per cent of the 
mills are idle—the remainder, on 
the whole, are operating on a three- 
to four-day a week basis. Seven 
mills have accepted wheat on loan 
from the CCC, but over half of the 
concerns in operation have not. 

The Seattle, Wash., area has less 
than half of the 75% allotment and 
even then must mill for export, it 
was revealed. Thus far there has 
been no new crop wheat delivered 
and, since Washington and Montana 
supply the entire West coast terri- 
tory, severe shortages and _ shut 
downs have resulted throughout the 
Pacific area. 

Lowest capacity operations were 
reported from Chicago concerning 
the midwestern milling centers. Only 
20% capacity was averaged in this 
sector. Mills ground no loan wheat 
and only part time on the slight 
amount of bonus wheat acquired by 
the government for export. Mills 
have tried to negotiate loans from 
the CCC, but the Chicago CCC is out 
of wheat and must go through Kan- 
sas City, which as reported above, 
is heavily taxed supplying its own 
vicinity. 

Chicago also disclosed that mid- 
western farmers are virtually strik- 
ing against the CCC’s sell-half pro- 
gram, thus barring destitute millers 
from acquiring wheat. Not before 
Aug. 1 is the new crop expected to 
flow to market in sufficient quanti- 
ties to open the closed concerns. 


Warehousemen Not 
Required to 
Enforce Set-Aside 


In answer to a question concern- 
ing the warehouseman’s responsibili- 
ties for set-aside wheat, the United 
States Warehouse Act administrator 
has ruled that there is nothing in 
WFO-144 that would require ware- 
housemen to enforce the order as it 
applies to producers. 

WFO-144 provides that each pro- 
ducer is required to sell one half of 
the wheat he delivers to an elevator 
within 15 days from the time of de- 
livery. ‘Those who purchase wheat 
from producers are required to set 
aside, reserve and hold for delivery 


to CCC not less than one half of all 
wheat purchased. ck 

As to whether warehousemen are 
to act as a policing agency for this 
regulation, administration officials 
said, “There is nothing in the order 
that would require warehousemen to 
assume any responsibility of this na- 
ture. Federally licensed grain ware- 
housemen are required by law to ac- 
cept grain for storage, and to issue 
warehouse receipts for all stored 
grain, without, discrimination. They 
will continue to do so, and to retain 
custody of the grain until receipts 
are surrendered.” 

It is hoped by the administration 
that voluntary co-operation on the 
part of producers will make a suffi- 
cient quantity of wheat available to 
the government, but in case a pro- 
ducer fails to offer wheat for sale as 
required by the order, it is not the 
responsibility of the warehouseman 
to report such a failure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LESS MONTANA WHEAT MAY 
CUT BAKERY FLOUR SUPPLY 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., in a letter to its 
customers, says in part: 

“Of particular interest is the crop 
report on Montana, showing a 1946 
wheat crop forecast of 49,986,000 bus, 
being 85% of last year’s crop. The 
reduction from a year ago is stated 
to be due to lack of moisture in the 
main grain belts of the state. Private 
reports indicate that additional mois- 
ture must come if this forecast is 
to be maintained. 

“The Montana outturn will be par- 
ticularly important to bakeries lo- 
cated in the western states, due to 
the fact that our crop of Big Bend 
baart hard white will be extremely 
short. The bonus plan has taken all 
of the old crop supplies, both Mon- 
tana and baart. We are, therefore, 
dependent upon new crop supplies for 
the continuance of producing bakery 
flour. The indicated production of 
baart is approximately 4,000,000 bus 
and when seed must be taken from 
that, the supply will be almost nil 
for bread production.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC ORDER TO EXPEDITE 
_ EXPORT GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Washington, D. C.—Ten railroads 
serving the Midwest were ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to accord priority to movements 
of grain from country elevators to 
terminal markets. The purpose of 
the order, according to the ICC, is 
“to help meet critically urgent needs 
for food in the foreign countries to 
the greatest possible extent in the 
shortest possible time.” 

Grain destined to specified ter- 
minal points in 13 states will get first 
call on the boxcar supply as a re- 
sult of the order. Among the cities 
named are: Duluth, Superior, East 
End and Itasca, St. Louis, Kansas 














City, Omaha, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Toledo and 
Cincinnati. 


The order was issued at the re- 
quest of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and replaces SO-458-B which 
expired June 5. 
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Ceilings Increased 
on Distillers’ 
Feed By-products 


Washington, D. C-—Maximum prices 
of distillers’ dried grains, dried grains 
with solubles, and dried solubles, by- 
products of the manufacture of alco- 
hol that are used as mixed feed in- 
gredients, have been increased to re- 
flect increased grain and feed prices, 
the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

The action, effective June 7, estab- 
lished new base prices at four prin- 
cipal basing points and _ provided 
methods of figuring prices at other 
points. 

The new base prices per ton are: 
(three pricing areas are provided to 
enable OPA to set proper ceilings in 
all sections of the country). 


Dried 
distillers’ With Dried 

At— grains solubles_ solubles 
Peoria, Ill. 

(Area A) .... $49.25 $52.25 $92.75 
Louisville, Ky. 

(Area B) 52.00 55.00 95.50 
Kansas City, Mo. 

(Area C) .... 47.50 50.50 91.00 
Omaha, Neb. 

(Area C) .... 47.50 50.50 91.00 


These basic prices are bulk. 

At Boston, Mass., the principal city 
to which midwest distillers ship dried 
grains by-products, the new maxi- 
mum price is about $59.50.ton bagged, 
or about $55.25 ton bulk sold in car- 
lots. This represents an increase of 
around $11.50 ton for distillers’ dried 
grains over the previous ceilings and 
is about $2.35 ton more than the re- 
vised wheat bran ceiling and $4.10 
ton over the revised brewers’ dried 
grains ceiling. 

Pricing area “A” includes “the area 
east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, 
thence on or north of the Ohio river 
to Kenova, W. Va., thence on or north 
of Norfolk and Western railroad to 
Roanoke, Va., thence on or north of 
the Virginia railroad from Roanoke, 
Va., to Norfolk, Va., and the states 
of Illinois and Wisconsin.” 

Pricing area “B” includes the area 
south of area “A” east of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

Area “C’” includes the remainder of 
continental United States. 

The actidn“is covered in supplement 
9 to Food Products Regulation 3— 
Distillers’ Dried. Products—effective 
June 7, 1946. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. V. JACKSON, TACOMA GMI 
MANAGER, SUCCUMBS AT 63. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Harvey V. Jack- 
son, 63, North Pacific operations 
manager and general co-ordinator for 
the Sperry division of General Mills, 
Inc., here, died June 9 after a week’s 
illness in a hospital. A lifelong resi- 
dent of Tacoma, Mr. Jackson had 
been connected with General Mills, 
Inc., and its predecessors since Feb. 
1, 1918. He was an Elk, a Rotarian 
and was prominent in civic activities. 
Mr. Jackson is survived by a son and 
two daughters. 











Protein Meal Set-Aside 10% 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
stated that until further announce- 
ment processors will be required to 
set-aside 10% of their production of 


soybean, cottonseed, linseed, and pea- 
nut meal. Processors are being in- 
structed to ship the set-aside meal 
for use in designated states which 
are short of their equitable share of 
supplies of protein meal. 
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R. M. Sandstedt 


PRESIDENT-ELECT — R. M. Sand- 
stedt of the department of agricul- 
tural chemistry, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, was. chosen presi- 
dent-elect of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists at that or- 
ganization’s annual convention held 
May 13-16 at Niagara Falls, Ont. Mr. 
Sandstedt has been active in the as- 
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W. H. Gribble 


sociation’s affairs for many years and 
is the author of a number of research 
reports that have appeared in the as- 
sociation’s official journal. 

PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANT—W. H. 
Gribble, formerly director of service 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was recent- 
ly appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of that organization. Associat- 


Charles W. Colby 


ed with Pillsbury since 1927, Mr. 
Gribble served at company offices in 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Chicago before transferring to 
the Minneapolis office in 1943. 

BOARD OF TRADE HEAD—Charles 
W. Colby of the Colby Grain Co., 
has been elected president of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade 
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vom 


Charles Deaver 


for the coming year, succeeding P., 
M. Clarke. Mr. Colby’s opponent in 
the balloting was J. Roy Miller, man- 
ager of the Southwest Grain Co. 
NEW PRESIDENT—Charles Deaver 
of the Deaver Grain Co., Sidney, 
Neb., has been elected the new presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association. 








‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John Wallworth, director of Hovis, 
Ltd., London, Eng., made his head- 
quarters in New York recently for 
about 10 days with William C. Dun- 
ean, flour broker, while studying con- 
ditions in this country. He has left 
for Canada, where the Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., manufacture the flour 
used in making the well-known Hovis 
loaf of bread. 


S. C. Northrop, assistant general 
manager and traffic manager of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange recently by Henry 
J. Drake, president of the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc. 

& 


S. J. Morrissey, who has succeeded 
Finis E. Cowan as manager of the 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 
Ine., Geneva, N. Y., was among re- 
cent New York City visitors. 


T. D. Crowell, a salesman for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. for the past 
33 years, will retire on July 1 to 
move to his farm near Little Falls, 
Minn. He has been associated with 
the Minneapolis office for the past 
23 years. 

e 


F. R. Osieck, Osieck & Co., Amster- 
dam flour distributor, sole agent in 
Holland for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
visiting company offices in this coun- 
try. Recently he was a guest of 
A. E. Mallon, vice president, and 
other Pillsbury executives in Minne- 
apolis. He is traveling by air and 
expects to begin his return flight 
June 20. Mr. Osieck tells a har- 
rowing story of the suffering and 
loss of property resulting from Ger- 


man occupation of Holland. He had 
many personal hazards, including 
constantly threatened deportation for 
forced labor in Germany. The com- 
pany’s bakery supply plant at Arn- 
hem suffered severely from the mili- 
tary action there and from Nazi pun- 
ishment for aid given by the citizens 
to the allies. 


W. H. Ottery has come from Wich- 
ita to open an office in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, for General Mills, Inc. On 
his opening day he was host at a 
luncheon on the trading floor. 


J. Harris Carr, retired secretary- 
treasurer of the Hunter Milling Co., 


Is He Alive? 
* * * 


Chicago Bakers Club Golf 
Tourney to Feature 
Robot Caddy 


Chicago, Ill.—Extensive, dramatic 
comment producing advance publicity 
for the first golf tournament of the’ 
Bakers Club of Chicago, to be held 
June 20 at the Medinah (Ill.) Coun- 
try Club, features a robot caddy, 
“with complete set of clubs.” Award- 
ing of prizes after the games will 
be made according to the Peoria sys- 
tem. Various charges for the event 
are as follows: golfer tickets $9.35, 
nongolfer tickets $7.75, luncheon 
tickets $2.25, greens fees $3.25 and 
dinners $5.50, including all taxes and 
tips. 








Wellington, Kansas, sale of which was 
announced last week, and Mrs. Carr 
left June 17 to spend three months 
in Colorado. Later in the year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carr will go to Arizona for 
the winter months. The report that 
Mr. Carr planned to re-engage in the 
banking business is incorrect. ‘ 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Thurman H. Sher- 
wood of Great Bend, Kansas, an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter Mary Louise to Ralph Wright 
Palmer, at Winter Park, Fla., June 
14. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer will make 
their home at Orlando, Fla. Mr. 
Sherwood is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend. 


Mrs. Helen Hayward and William 
B. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop 
Grain Corp., Kansas City, were mar- 
ried June 14 in Lawrence, Kansas. 
Mrs. Lathrop, who recently has lived 
in California, was the former Mrs. 
Jerry R. Hayward of Kansas City. 


Miss Florence Urban, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Urban, the 
former president of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo, was mar- 
ried recently to James Wyper, ZIJr., 
of West Hartford, Conn. Miss Kath- 
erine Urban, sister of the bride, was 
the maid of honor and among the 
ushers were Maj. George P. Urban, 
dr., and Lieut. Henry Z. Urban. 

e 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included H. W. Files, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc, Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Hagenmeyer, sales 


manager, Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, 
Mich., and G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

* 

A. A. Bame of the Industrial Soya 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. Bame, 
are flying to England for a month’s 
vacation at Selby, in Yorkshire. 

* 


Marshall T. Holt of Philadelphia, 
vice president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., paid a recent visit to the 
Kansas City headquarters of the 
company. 

® 

Fred W. Pfizenmayer, flour buyer 
for the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, was in Kansas City recently 
visiting mill offices. 

e 


F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
the International Milling Co., who 
has been confined to the hospital the 
past few weeks with an attack of 


One Bright Spot 
ae 


As the one bright spot in a gloony 
market, Miss Johanna Petrick, treas- 
urer of the Broenniman Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., celebraied 
her 25th anniversary with the com- 
pany on June 6. She was presented 
with a gold wrist watch, suitably :n- 
scribed, at a meeting of the New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club, attended by the entire organ- 
ization, and the office was gay wth 
flowers and silver decorations. 
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his office. 
* 

Garrett E. Dobson and Johnson 
Howard of the Dobson Flour Co., 
Covington, Ky., visited mill connec- 
tions in Kansas City recently before 
going on to other near-by wheat and 
flour market centers. 

& 


A letter received recently by The 
Northwestern Miller from M. J. Vos 
of the Netherlands firm, Tarvomeel- 
fabriek, Haarlem, states that the 
baking and allied industries of that 
nation, like American millers, bakers 
and ingredient suppliers, are con- 
cerned with the shortage of trained 
manpower for baking. The Nether- 
Janders, says Mynheer Vos, have es- 
tablished a Foundation for Economic 
Bakery Organization, one of the func- 
tions of which is to establish voca- 
tional training for aspiring bakers. 

® 


R. H. Moran, Memphis representa- 
tive for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; paid a recent visit to 
the mill office. 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
speaking recently before the New 
England Conference on Organization 
and Management, explained the char- 
acteristics of emergency flour to a 
group of institutional directors re- 
sponsible for the preparation of food 
in large quantities. 

we 


R. K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, after calling on mills in 
the Kansas City area recently, spent 
a day with Dr. John A. Shellenberg- 
er, head of the department of mill- 
ing industry at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

& 


Joseph F. Imbs II, son of A. V. 
Imbs, president of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was married 
June 8 to Miss Jeanne Rosalie Muck- 
erman. After a wedding trip to Sea 
Island, Ga., and Virginia Beach, they 
will make their home with Mr. Imbs’ 
father in St. Louis. 

& 


Richard H. Newsome of the New- 
some Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
has purchased a membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

* 

Frank H. Cross, Oklahoma City, 
traffic manager for the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., and 
Paul T. Jackson, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers Association, at- 
tended the quarterly meeting in Fort 
Worth of the Southwest Shippers 
Advisory Board and of the South- 
west Industrial Traffic League. 

oe a 

Miguel Rasic, superintendent mill- 
er for Jose Minetti & Co., operator of 
large flour mills at Cordova, Argen- 
tina, and elsewhere in South America, 
has been visiting in this country pri- 
marily to attend the convention of 
operative millers at Chicago but later 
to view some of the larger milling 
plants at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City. He will return to his home by 
airplane from Miami later this 
month. Mr. Rasic was particularly 
impressed by the evidences of nation- 
wide plenty in this country but con- 
fessed himself unable to understand 
how we could scatter billions of dol- 
lars and such vast quantities of 
goods everywhere in the world, large- 


pneumonia, has returned to his home 
and expects shortly to be back in 
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ly on lend-lease or some other device 
by which we received so little in re- 
turn. He said that the present gov- 
ernment of Argentina was fully as 
strong as reported, totalitarian in our 
view, and without much opportunity 
for the poorer people to improve their 
situation; and little liking for Amer- 
ica. Mr. Rasic, who is Czecho-Slovak- 
ian by birth but currently a citizen 
of Bolivia, has milled in several 
South American countries, but admits 
that an opportunity to live in this 
country would not be unwelcome. 
8 


Walter H. Boon, El Reno, Okla., 
formerly vice president and sales 
manager of the Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., was recently made secre- 
tary-treasurer of the El] Reno Lions 
Club. 

® 


Raymond Kroutil, vice president of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
has been elected vice president of the 
Canadian County Highway Develop- 
ment Association. 

® 


T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president in 
charge of grain for the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., and head of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, recent- 
ly visited the plant of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Company at St. 
Louis. 

® 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district 
manager for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., entertained 35 
jobbers and employees of Clover 
Farms Stores at golf and a banquet 
at Nemacolin Country Club, June 14. 

a 


The will of Norman B. MacPher- 
son, former president of the Eastern 
Grain Elevator Corp., who died in 
Rochester, N. Y., on June 2, the day 
after he was married, was executed 
on his wedding day. It provides 
$25,000 for the widow and the same 





At Long Last 


William_C. Duncan’s Children 
Are All Home From Service 
in Canada’s Armed Forces 


WYSE e 


New York, N. Y.—With the return 
of Alexander Duncan from Germany, 
and his scheduled discharge from the 
Canadian army on June 17, the last 
member of the family of William C. 
Duncan, New York flour broker, re- 
turns to civilian life. 

All four of the children in this 
family have been with the Canadian 
armed forces since 1939. Anne was 
with the navy at Halifax, N. S., and 
Margaret was in charge of equipment 
for the R.C.A.F. at Borden, Ont. 

William C., Jr., was wounded dur- 
ing the Dieppe raid, was hospitalized, 
recovered, and went on into Germany. 

Alex, who served with his father’s 
old regiment, the Royal Canadian 
field artillery, has returned from 
Jevers, Germany. With the fighting 
over, Alex was on the hockey, basket- 
ball and high jump teams for. Canada. 
He spent a few days in New York 
with his father before returning to 
Canada to be discharged. Mr. Dun- 
can, Sr., was in the Canadian army 
in World War I from 1914 to 1918. 

All of the young people, although 
they have their degrees, have re- 
turned to the University of Toronto 
for extension courses. 
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FATHER AND SON—The office force of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, will be joined by William Kelly, son of W, N. Kelly, 
company vice president. Father and son are shown conferring over sam- 


ples from an experimental mill. 


The younger Mr. Kelly was recently 


separated from the armed forces after serving in the Pacific with a bak- 


ing unit. 





amount to a son by a former mar- 
riage, Robert B. MacPherson. An 
income for the widow of at least $400 
per month, to revert to his son after 
her death, is also provided. 

* 


E. K. Hardison of the E. K. Hardi- 
son Grain & Seed Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Mrs. Hardison visited At- 
lanta, Ga., recently. 


D. V. Johnson, Jr., of the Tennes- 
see Flour Co., Nashville, Mrs. John- 
son and their children, D. V. III and 
Emmie, are spending two weeks at 
the Miramar Cottages at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

* 


M. A. Gibson of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Atlanta re- 
cently, visiting Gerald T. Massie, 
representative of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. Mr. Gibson re- 
turned to Chicago via Nashville, 
Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Flour brokers recently visiting at 
the offices of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, were W. 
J. Gathof, Louisville, Ky., and Robert 
M. Peek, Jr., of Peek Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

a 


The 10th annual fishing party of 
the executives and office sales staff 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, was held June 8-9 at Lake Mille 
Lacs. The total catch of the 28 who 
participated was 133 pike, with W. 
M. Steinke, vice president, and Paul 
Sather, western sales manager, win- 
ning prizes for catching the most 
fish. Leon Loverud, central sales 
department, however, carried off the 
honors by catching the largest fish. 


Harry A. Bullis, president, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has accepted 
an invitation to serve as a member 
of the Community. Chest of America, 
the national body which co-operates 
with all local community chest or- 


ganizations. The goal for the entire 
country this year has been set at 
$162,000,000, for health and welfare 
activities. 

xe 


W. C. Sweet, flour broker of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., visited his northwestern 
mill connections this past week. 


A marked talent for writing, ex- 
pressed by Susan Kuehn at Wellesley 
College, has resulted in her obtaining 
a summer position as assistant to the 
fiction editor of Mademoiselle maga- 
zine in New York, N. Y. Miss Kuehn 
is the daughter of Henry E. Kuehn, 
vice president and co-manager, King 
Midas Flout Mills, Minneapolis. 


Bruce F. Young, for many years in 
the grain and milling business in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, recently disposed 
of his holdings there, and is enjoy- 
ing a fishing holiday in Colorado 
trout streams. 


Buyers for two large brokery bak- 
ers called on Hutchinson, Kansas, 
millers recently. They were H. H. 
Wurtz, Cincinnati, for Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., and Frank Tully, 
Minneapolis, buying agent for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Mr. 
Wurtz later visited in Kansas City. 


One of the three main speakers at 
the commencement exercises at Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, June 
17, was W. N. Kelly, vice president 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, a member of the 
Kansas state board of regents. 


DEATHS 


Jacob C. Flory, 73, a retired mill- 
wright, died at his home in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., June 10 following a 
brief ilness. 
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Winnipeg Bread Shortage Feared; 
Canada Plans No Price Increase 


Although eastern Canada, accord- 
ing to reports from Toronto, has suffi- 
cient flour for all. bread requirements, 
with no shortages anticipated, Win- 
nipeg faces a serious bread shortage 
between now and the end of the year, 
it is reported. Meanwhile, it is 
learned unofficially from Ottawa that 
Canada, unlike the United States, 
plans no increase in the price of 
bread. 

The expected shortage in Winni- 
peg bread production is grounded in 
advice from baking company officials 
who say that flour bins of bakeries 
there are almost empty and, in their 
opinion, will not be fully replenished 
until the end of the year. Some be- 
lieve that rationing will soon be im- 
perative, for reserves of flour have 
been almost used up. 

‘Frank Hannibal, manager of-Can- 
ada Bread Co., Winnipeg, has report- 
ed that his company had only enough 
flour to last two weeks. Production 
at the plant was up 20%. In his 
opinion the situation is not a tem- 
porary one, and he believed that ra- 
tioning would have to be resorted to. 

A. E. Longstaff, manager of Wes- 
ton’s Bread Co., told a similar story. 
Production at his plant has increased 
10% and there is no extra flour to 
be obtained. 

H. Bryce of Bryce Bakeries said 
that the quota of flour for his com- 
pany was insufficient to cope with 
the increased business. Some bak- 
eries are even sending buyers out to 
purchase any available flour from re- 
tailers. Reserves of flour are being 
rapidly used. 

While the underlying reason for 
the shortage is Canada’s commit- 
ments of grain to hungry Europe 
which resulted in a 10% reduction in 
the quota of flour for bakeries, that 
is only part of the story. 

During the war years consump- 
tion of bread in Winnipeg and other 
Canadian cities rose sharply. When 
Canada answered the appeal from 
famine-stricken countries for more 
grain the Dominion government 
urged Canadians to eat less bread. 

Nevertheless, Winnipeg bakeries re- 
port that consumption there has gone 
up from 10 to 20% this year, with 
the result that the present flour 
quota is insufficient. A decrease in 
meat supplies was given as one rea- 
son for the increase in bread con- 
sumption. 

George Mclvor, chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, had no 


SPECIAL SUMMER CROP 
REPORTS PLANNED 


Washington, D. C.—The progress 
of the United States wheat and corn 
crops will be reported this summer 
in special mid-month crop production 
estimates prepared by the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These re- 
ports, scheduled to appear in June, 
July, and August, will estimate 
yields and production as of the 15th 
of each month. The special reports 
will supplement the-regular general 
crop reports that appear on the 10th 
of each month recording crop condi- 
tions at the beginning of the month. 
The supplemental reports will be is- 
sued, as follows: June 20 wheat; 
July 22 wheat and corn; Aug. 21 
corn. 


comment to make on the possibility 
of an increased flour quota for bak- 
eries. Officials of three milling firms, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., and Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., said there was 
no difficulty in getting wheat for mill- 
ing. If this year’s crop is good, there 
is a possibility of the flour quota to 
bakeries being increased, it was be- 
lieved. 

Concerning the report that bread 
prices in Canada will not be in- 
creased, it is explained that if Can- 
ada removed the present subsidy on 
domestic flour, bread prices would 
rise 1c a loaf. 

The standard loaf is 1% lbs in On- 
tario, 1% lbs in the prairie provinces 
and 1 lb in British Columbia. For 
every 1c increase in a pound of bread 
the cost of living index in Canada 
would rise about two thirds of a 
point. 

Already the cost of living index 
has risen about two full points. A 
further rise of at least one point is 
in prospect. Added to this, the price 
of milk is almost certain to go up 
again in October after present pro- 
ducer subsidies are withdrawn. 

It is said, therefore, that the gov- 
ernment hopes to postpone any 
change in bread prices. It prefers 
to let taxpayers pay the subsidy of 
about $20,000,000 annually in order 
to keep the price of bread at its 
present level for the benefit of con- 
sumers. 





Black Market 





(Continued from page 9.) 


an amendment added to the Office of 
Price Administration extension bill 
passed by the Senate, which would 
give the farmer the right to choose a 
date on which he will accept pay- 
ment for the wheat he delivers. He 
could deliver his wheat at any time 
to the CCC, obtain a certificate and 
then pick any day between the time 
of delivery and March 31, 1947, on 
which to accept the market price for 
his grain. 

The plan is much the same as the 
certificate program under which part 
of the 1945 crop was marketed, but 
by writing it into law wheat state 
senators felt they would be giving an 
official assurance to the farmer great- 
er than that which would come from 
a ruling by a government executive 
bureau. The amendment is expected 
to pass the House without trouble 
and its final disposition will depend 
on what action President Truman 
takes on the whole price bill. 

However much this might induce 
farm sales of wheat, it would be sure 
to put practically the entire wheat 
crop into the hands of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and mill operations 
would be wholly dependent on the 
whims of that agency in allotting 
wheat to millers. The grain trade 
would become a mere chore boy to 
carry out the physical handling of 
the crop. 


OPA Bill a Threat 


However, the Senate OPA bill con- 
tains a more serious threat to wheat 
marketing in the terms of that legis- 
lation which would remove ceilings 
from livestock and poultry products, 


while retaining maximum prices on 
grains. The obvious result would be 
heavy feeding of all grains, including 
wheat, because the returns would be 
so much more profitable than the 
marketing as grain. 

Demand for feeds would soon in- 
tensify black markets to the point 
where normal channels of market- 
ing would be getting only a thin 
trickle of grain, if any. Under such 
circumstances, farmers would be en- 
couraged to withhold wheat and feed 
it, and it is doubtful if the milling 
industry would be able to obtain 
enough wheat for 50% domestic op- 
erations while the government’s fam- 
ine relief export program would be 
blown sky high. 

How extensively black markets de- 
velop in wheat will depend on these 


congressional actions. This tightness - 


of. wheat for June has induced some 
trading of millfeeds for wheat for 
immediate shipment, although mills 
generally are trying to fight shy of 
such barters. 


Truckers Active 


Considerable buying of wheat by 
itinerant truckers direct from the 
combine without regard for moisture 
discounts or grade took place in 
Texas when the crop began to move 
but has not spread much as yet. 

It appears that occasional deals 
may have already been made calling 
for up to 7c storage guaranteed on 
new crop wheat, but buyers generally 
are wary of such commitments now. 

Occasional reports of flour buyers 
offering wheat to millers for grind- 
ing so far have proved to be mostly 
hopes on the part of the buyer that 
he will obtain some wheat in July or 
August. Millers feel that if deals 
of this kind do show up when mills 
are unable to buy wheat from regu- 
lar connections it can only mean that 
black market money is passing un- 
der the table. So far there is no 
concrete evidence of it. 

Some complaints of boxcar short- 
ages are coming from southern Kan- 
sas, with several stations reported 
blocked for lack of equipment to 
ship the wheat accumulated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. STRIKES CONTINUE 
TO CUT BREAD OUTPUT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although a 
strike of AFL bakery operative work- 
ers was settled June 13, bread pro- 
duction is still being held up here 
by a walkout staged by the drivers 
June 17. The drivers union is ask- 
ing an increase in guarantee for 
commission salesmen and a 28c hour- 
ly increase for over-the-road drivers. 

The wage agreement, which was 
signed June 13, involved about 750 
inside workers employed in 14 whole- 
sale bakeries. Wage increases were 
made retroactive to April 6 and will 
cover the time up to the start of the 
strike June 1. They amounted to 
17%c for beginners and unskilled 
workers in auxiliary trades and 20c 
for wrapping machine operators, in- 
gredient scalers and head checkers. 

When bread production gets under. 
way again in Kansas City, consum- 
ers will still have difficulty in buy- 
ing sufficient bread, according to I. N. 
Fehr, president of the Kansas City 
Master Bakers Association. 

“The flour shortage has become 
even more acute during the strike,” 
Mr. Fehr said. ‘While we have not 
used any flour for the past two 
weeks, practically no flour was de- 
livered to us because the mills were 
shut down for lack of wheat. Of 
course, we will be in a slightly better 
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position to keep up bread produc- 
tion until new wheat arrives than 
we would have been, but the supply 
will not be bountiful.” 

Meanwhile, hundreds of Kansas 
Citians were in line at Kroger and 
Safeway food stores early June 17 to 
get their share of some 10,000 loaves 
which the Fairfax Bread Co. dis- 
tributed for Monday sale. This pro- 
duction was made possible as a sep- 
arate agreement was signed with 
Safeway bakery drivers June 16. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GWYNNE BILL NOW PENDING 
ON CALENDAR OF SENATE 


Washington, D. C.—The “Gwynne 
bill”—H.R. 2788—is now pending on 
the Senate calendar, having passed 
the House and having been reported 
from the Senate committee with 
amendment. 

As amended by the Senate com- 
mittee, the bill (1) requires that all 
causes of action accruing after the 
enactment of a law be commenced 
within two years, (2) requires that 
all causes of action which had ac- 
crued prior to the law’s enactment 
and which had not already become 
barred by any applicable statute of 
limitations be commenced within six 
months after such enactment, and 
(3) provides protection to “all per- 
sons who had in good faith relied 
upon any regulation, order or ad- 
ministrative practice, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such regulation, or- 
der or practice may have been later 
amended or rescinded or declared to 
be of no legal effect.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE MARKET ACTIVITY 
SLOWED BY UNCERTAINTY 


New York, N. Y:—The uncertainty 
of continuance of controls by two 
government agencies—the Office of 
Price Administration and the Civilian 
Production Administration—is caus- 
ing textile mills to follow a cautious 
and curtailed selling policy. 

Business in the textile market last 
week was quiet, with only isolated 
and insignificant yardages of spot 
goods being released. The feeling 
is growing more prevalent that some 
changes are inevitable in OPA price 
control policy and at the same time 
textile men were awaiting issuance 
of M-317A distribution controls for 
the coming quarter. These controls 
are expected, despite the possibility 
of the CPA being discontinued by 
Congress. 

Most producers by now have fully 
booked up the remainder of produc- 
tion through the end of June. Only 
in rare instances of output running 
ahead of earlier commitments are 
spot releases expected for the re- 
mainder of the month. 

The greatly curtailed output of 
flour and feed mills over the country 
is bringing bag manufacturers some 
relief from the pressing demand for 
containers that was experienced in 
the first quarter and early in the sec- 
ond quarter. Many manufacturers 
report that their receipts of cotton 
and burlap textiles is about equal 
to their demand. Mills generally are 
not showing any inclination to build 
up stocks of bags to their allowable 
limits. 

A shipment of 40,000,000 yards of 
burlap from India has been allo‘ted 
to the United States for the 30-day 
period June 26 to July 25 and ‘his 
shipment, plus the burlap that the 
government is expected to release, 
will bring some relief to a tight bur- 
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CHICAGO GETS EARLIEST 
NEW WHEAT 


Chicago, Ill—The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. Monday received five cars 
of new crop Oklahoma wheat. The 
wheat was of fine quality, grading 
No. 1 hard winter, test weight 60.5 
to 61.5 Ibs and moisture from 10.8 
to 13.9%. Protein tested from 10.80 
to 12.65%. The wheat originated at 
Frederick and Tipton, Okla., accord- 
ing to L. A. Laybourn, vice president 
of the Eckhart company. The wheat 
received was said to be the earliest 
of record on the Board of Trade here. 





lap situation. The outlook for in- 
creased burlap shipments from In- 
dia is not too promising, however. 
A shortage of coal, food shortages 
and labor difficulties in that country 
have seriously curtailed output of 
that fabric. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 10.08, as 
compared with 8.39 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per Ib of 
cloth is 17.12, as compared with 16.86 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. G. GRIMM PROMOTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Promotion of 
A. G. Grimm, assistant to the general 
traffic manager in the Minneapolis 
offices of Pillsbury Mills for the past 
three years, to general traffic man- 
ager, Pillsbury division, has been an- 
nounced by William T. McArthur, 
vice president, transportation. F. J. 
Krantz, formerly Pillsbury division 
general traffic manager, has been 
transferred to Los Angeles as traffic 
manager of Globe Mills division, suc- 
ceeding E. J. Forman, retired. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY BAKING CO. HEAD, 
GROVER C. PATTON, DIES 


Chicago, Ill. — Grover C. Patton, 
president of the Purity Baking Co., 
Inc., Decatur, Ill., died early the 
morning of June 13. In poor health 
for some time, he had been seriously 
ill the past few weeks. 

Mr. Patton was among the better 
known bakers in the Middle West. 
Head of the Purity Co., which also 
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operates plants in Rockford, Bloom- 
ington, Urbana, Champaign, Ottawa, 
Peoria and Pana, IIl., he was active 
in state and national bakers associa- 
tional work. 

Mr. Patton had served as treasurer 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
for many years. He was chairman of 
the board of the American Bakers 
Association for the 1942-43 term, and 
was an ABA governor at the time of 
his death. He also was a director 
of the American Institute of Baking. 

Joseph F. Gauger, for many years 
secretary of the company, has been 
elected president to succeed Mr. Pat- 
ton. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
ELECT CHARLES GRIDLEY 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Bakers Association, in annual con- 
vention at Poland Spring, Maine, 
June 8-11, with an attendance of 
over 400 bakers, allied tradesmen and 
guests, elected Charles V. Gridley of 
Cambridge, Mass., head of the bak- 
ing company which bears his name, 
president of the association. 

Leo W. Bayles, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Boston, was chosen vice presi- 
dent. 

John D. Dickson, Bay State Bak- 
ery, Inc., Brockton, Mass., retiring 
president, was presented with a gold 
wrist watch on behalf of the mem- 
bership by Ellis C. Baum, vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Baking Co. 

At a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors, Camden McVey, western 
European economic advisor with the 
State Department, discussed the 
wheat shortage, and J. U. Lemmon, 
Jr., of the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, reported on a 
Washington meeting between the 
bakers’ industry advisory committee 
and officials of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

A panel discussion, following the 
presentation of a Standard Brands, 
Inc., sweet goods survey by Alice 
Dowling, was led by Joseph D. Noon- 
an, Carol Bakers, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. Dr. Edward L. Holmes, sani- 
tation director of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, discussed aspects 
of bakeshop sanitation. 

At a business meeting, praise for 
the baking industry advisory commit- 
tee to the OPA was drafted as a 
resolution, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to send a telegram request- 
ing flour of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson. 

Cortland P. Irons, Mathilda’s Bak- 
ery, Marlboro, Mass., won the NEBA 
trophy for the low net golf score of 
bakers and allies. 
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Barley for Western 
Feed Relief 
Held Up En Route 


Spokane, Wash. — While poultry 
flocks are perishing for want of 
grain, and livestock owners are 
frantically combing the country for 
feed, the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture has halted the shipment 
of 29 carloads of barley en route to 
Spokane. 

Purchased from the Corn Products 
Sales Co. of New York, the barley 
shipment was stopped in Minneapolis, 
when it belatedly was discovered that 
the barley is a malting grade. 

C. P. Downen, PMA director. in 
Spokane, said the.barley would not 
leave Minneapolis unless he can ob- 


tain a waiver from the government 
permitting its use as feed. Even then, 
he admitted, the cost would be too 
high to permit its use for poultry or 
livestock feed, except in extreme 
emergencies. 

Unable to explain how the error 
was made Mr. Downen said perhaps 
there was no other barley on hand 
when the order was received. The 
malting barley will cost $1.80 bu, 
f.o.b. Pacific points. This means 
about $23 ton more than Inland Em- 
pire barley. 

Although malting barley is the kind 
used for beer manufacture, Mr. 
Downen said the grain would not be 
converted into beer so long as the 
feed shortage continues. 

The total emergency grain received 
so far on the West coast to relieve 
the feed shortage has been 30 cars 
of wheat and four of oats. Three 
million bushels are required. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERCY OWEN ANNOUNCES 
RETIREMENT FROM BAKING 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Percy Owen, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of Michi- 
gan Bakeries, Inc., has announced 
his retirement from all business ac- 
tivities. Born in Otsego, N. Y., he 
came to Grand Rapids in 1931 to take 
charge of the bakery for Associated 
Management, Inc., of Detroit. 

In his 15 years with the firm Mich- 
igan Bakeries has retired approxi- 
mately $750,000 in bonded indebted- 
ness and has expended more than 
$1,000,000 in company property and 
equipment. The company is one of 
the largest baking firms in the state, 
with six plants and a coverage of 
nearly two thirds of the lower 
peninsula. 

Mr. Owen had planned this move 
for some time, for on Jan. 29 his 
appointment as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee was announced at 
the same time that Everett A. Wil- 
sher was advanced to the position 
of general manager, president and 
treasurer, an office in which he con- 
tinues. Mr. Owen plans to spend 
summers at his home in Harbor 
Springs, Mich., and his winters at 
his Grand Rapids residence. 








PRICE GUARANTEE URGED TO 
ENCOURAGE MARKETINGS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — To assure 
prompt movement of the 1946 wheat 
crop to market, a guarantee to wheat 
growers of full payment for any price 
increases that may occur prior to 
June 1, 1947, should be made, the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Association has wired government 
officials and Congressmen. 

The telegram stated that produc- 
ers resent forced selling of wheat 
under Amendment 8 to WFO-144 and 
many are reported refusing to deliver 
wheat, preferring to pile it on the 
ground. 

The telegram read, “suggest CCC 
guarantee that if any advance in 
ceiling price of wheat occurs prior to 
June 1, 1947, it will be made retro- 
active to all forced sales of wheat 
(one half of all wheat covered by 
said amendment delivered to eleva- 
tors and warehouses).” 

“Farmers remember the statements 
made last winter by OPA to the ef- 
fect there would be ‘no increase in 
ceiling price of wheat and other 
grains,” O. E. Case, secretary of the 
association, said in an accompanying 
statement, but increases totaling 48c 
bu have occurred since. 
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N. Y. OPA Office 
Given Flour 
Mark-Up Authority 


New York, N. Y.—As the result of 
the meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors’ repre- 
sentatives, Herbert H. Lang, presi- 
dent, and James Seligmann, with 
Washington officials of the Office of 
Price Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Section 12, has 
been interpreted to permit regional 
offices of the OPA to handle requests 
for price increases and to use their 
own judgment in making adjust- 
ments. 

This will permit quicker relief 
in cases where it can be proved that 
higher costs and reduced volume 
cause too great a hardship. 

The local OPA office now has the 
authority to increase jobbers’ mark- 
ups on flour not to exceed an addi- 
tional 50c per 100-Ib sack. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


1946 CROP GRAIN 
LOANS ANNOUNCED 


90% Parity Wheat Loans Figure 
$1.46 on Farms Against $1.38 
on 1945 Crop 








Washington, D. C.—Loan programs 
on 1946 crop wheat, grain sorghums, 
barley and oats were announced by 
the USDA on June 11 and 12. 

The wheat loans will be at 90% of 
parity and will average about $1.46 
on a national basis at the farm level. 
This compares with $1.38 bu on the 
1945 crop. Farm stored grain sor- 
ghums will be eligible for loans vary- 
ing from $1.67 to $2.21 cwt for No. 
2 or better, barley 78c to $1 bu for 
No. 1, and oats 53c bu as a national 
average. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
ON NEW OHIO ELEVATOR 


Toledo, Ohio.—Construction has 
started on the foundations of the 
new 500,000-bu elevator being built 
here by Harold Anderson with Mc- 
Donald Engineering Co. as engineers. 
Mr. Anderson was formerly with the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, and 
Anderson Elevators, Maumee, Ohio, 
now operated as Cargill Elevators. 

The elevator, which is expected to 
be able to handle 100 trucks an hour 
with nine dumps, is not expected to 
be completed in time for the early 
new crop movement. It will be op- 
erated by Mr. Anderson’s sons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW MANAGER NAMED 
FOR FINGER LAKES MILL 


Geneva, N. Y.—Since the departure 
of Finis Cowan, president of the 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., for Houston, Texas, where he 
will assume the vice presidency of the 
Arrow Mills, management of this mill 
is in the hands of R. J. Morrissey, 
who ‘has been associated with it for 
the past five years and previous to 
that with the George Q. Moon Mill- 
ing Co. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

May June June June 

9 





Five mills ... 


25 1 8 15 
37,719 23,223 2,198 *5,365 
*Four mills. : 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The flour market has 
wormed a little way out of the grip of 
stagnation, with a dribble of Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan wheat and some new 
crop movement permitting small sales for 
June shipment. But total volume of 
business remains wholly, inadequate to sup- 
ply even minimum needs of flour buyers. 

Sales last week averaged about 42% of 
capacity for the Southwest, of which 
around half went to the government agen- 
cies. The remainder was mostly small 
lots to bakers, predominately on the basis 
of sales consummated at time of ship- 
ment. Most millers are making what June 
shipments they can to buyers whose con- 
tracts they were forced to cancel when 
the government took millers’ wheat. Sales 
in the previous week were only 14% of 
capacity and a year ago 31%. 

Ordinarily heavy sales would be made 
at this time of year, but every factor 
is combining to prevent new flour busi- 
ness. The mechanics of obtaining loan 
wheat from the CCC are lumbering along 
at a slow pace, and farm resentment 
against the 50% wheat sales requirement, 
plus the prospect of possible price in- 
creases later, are inducing farmers to.hold 
back sales of new crop grain. 

Most mills have been unable to buy 
wheat, except in minor quantities, despite 
the fact that harvest is progressing rap- 
idly under favorable weather conditions. 
Add to this lack of raw material. Millers 
do not know what might happen to prices 
or the subsidy on flour after June 30, and 
are shy about making commitments beyond 
this month. 

Although buyers have been importuning 
millers to contract for definite amounts 
of flour for future delivery at prices to 
be determined at time of shipment, millers 
are unwilling to make such bookings. If 
the Office of Price Administration should 
die on June 30, there could be consider- 


U. 





able dispute as to just what constitutes 
the flour market price. 
The wheat situation is giving millers 


great concern, and there is fear that black 
market tactics are creeping in on a sub- 
stantial scale. So far it has not hit the 
flour market in any important way. A few 
buyers have approached mills with offers 


of wheat to grind, but on investigation 
these turn out to be only the _ buyers’ 
hope to obtain wheat in July or August. 


Grinding any such wheat, of course, would 
come within the mills’ domestic quota 
and offers disadvantage rather than an in- 
ducement. 

Rate of mill operation in the Southwest 
has stepped up somewhat. Oklahoma and 
Texas mills are running at higher rates. 
Loan wheat has helped out others far- 
ther north, although there has been some 
delay in getting papers cleared. As a 
whole, however, operating rates still are 
low, and few mills will be able to grind 
their full domestic quotas in June. Pro- 
duction at Kansas City increased to around 
45% of capacity, compared with 29% a 
week ago and 84% a year ago. 

Prices are purely nominal at present 
OPA ceiling maximums. Quotations June 
15: family flour $4.12@4.40, bakery straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35, all 80% extraction. 

Thirteen mills report domestic business 
active, 4 fair, one quiet, none slow, 2 dull. 


Oklahoma City: A further improvement 
was shown in sales which ranged from 


50 to 94% and averaged 70%, compared 
with 60% the previous week and 80% a 
year ago. Bakers took 60% of sales and 


the family buyers 40%. Operations ranged 
from 50 to 85% and averaged 75%, com- 
pared with 60% a week ago and 86% 
a year ago. Prices are stable. Quota- 
tions, delivered rate points in trucks, June 
15: family 80% extra emergency $4.30@ 
4.66; bakery, carlots $3.32, unenriched; in 
trucks $3.65. 

Wichita: With the exception of one mill, 
which resumed operations for a six-day 
week, all Wichita mills were out of pro- 
duction last week. However, all mills 
consider the outlook very favorable for 
resuming production soon, with an antici- 
pated over-all average of 70%. It is the 
consensus that production has reached its 
lowest point and mills will operate more 
normally after the reopening date. A rep- 
resentative of one mill says the 1946 
Kansas wheat is the best he has seen 
in 43 years of milling experience in Kan- 
sas. Wheat reaching Wichita tests from 
62 to 64% lbs per bu. 

Hutchinson: Wheat supplies still are 
wholly lacking and mills for the most part 
are marking time. They were winding up 
old contracts ahead of the June 30 dead- 
line and the start of the new crop year 
will find backlogs at the zero point. New 


wheat is moving but none has been of- 
fered for sale and bakers’ pleas for new 
supplies go unheeded. 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 


tremendously heavy with sales at low ebb 
due to inability of mills to buy wheat. 

Texas: As some mills were already com- 
pletely booked for nearby shipment, no 
sales were made during the second week 


of June. Others are selling from day to 
day for spot shipment only. All are con- 
fining business to old customers although 
inquiries are being received from all over 
the country. Export demand is also good 


but licenses are not obtainable. Running 
time continues around 75%. Quotations 
June 15, 100’s: family flour $4.30@4.43, 
standard bakers $3.54, all 80% extraction, 
delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: The biggest development 


of the week was the distribution by the 
government of some of its accumulated 
wheat to mills, but the quantity allocated 
to each was just a “drop in the bucket,” 
as compared with their needs. Very few 
got more than enough to keep them run- 
ning four or five days, and the catch 
to the deal, so far as domestic trade 
is concerned, is that the flour produced 
from this wheat must go to take care of 
hospitals, workhouses and other state in- 
stitutions. In other words, hardship and 
emergency cases. 

Local millers say that Minnesota insti- 
tutions have now had their June wants 
covered, but that there is not a bushel of 
wheat in sight for their July needs as 
yet. They expect that the situation in 
July will be even tighter than it is this 
month. 

Some wheat was also allocated to mills 
that had less than 37%% of their al- 
lotted June grind on hand on June 1. 
Few city mills could qualify, having a 
little more than that quantity of wheat on 
hand, but it is understood that several 
of the larger country mills each got fair- 
sized lots. 

To get wheat, even for emergency cases, 
the mills first had to agree to deliver to 
the government by Sept. 30 an equal quan- 
tity out of their purchases when the new 
crop movement gets under way. 

Regular trade, naturally, is at a stand- 
still, since mills have nothing to offer. 
No one knows definitely whether the sub- 
sidy will be continued or not, so selling 
for future shipment is still deferred. 
When a mill can squeeze in a car for a 
customer, it does so and bills the flour 
at price on day of shipment. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills for the 
week ending June 15 equalled about 33% 
of capacity, compared with 85% a week 
earlier, and 73% a year ago. 

Quotations June 17: spring standard 80% 
$3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Several 
mills are closed and production of others 
is down to less than 50% of capacity. 
Inquiry continues brisk, but mills have 
nothing to offer and are concentrating on 
delivering as much as possible on old con- 
tracts. Under the circumstances, carlot 
offerings of millfeed are out of the ques- 
tion, and the bulk of what is made is ab- 
sorbed locally. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour is a scarce commodity 
in Chicago. Mill agents and brokers have 
none to sell, and some users in desperate 
need of supplies are making most attrac- 
tive offers, which are not being accepted. 
Most mills are still down, but it is re- 
ported a few are getting some loan wheat, 
which, however, will only keep these mills 
running a few days. Their local repre- 
sentatives have been allocated a certain 
portion of this flour for their customers 
in dire need of supplies. Many bakers 
are trying to contract for new crop flour, 
but mills as a rule are not making any 
offers. It is reported that a few cars 
have been sold with delivery depending 
upon wheat supplies. Quotations June 15: 
spring $3.47, family flour $4.11, hard win- 
ter $3.47, soft winter $3.41@3.51, all 80%. 

St. Louis: No change in the local flour 
situation occurred the past week. De- 
mand for flour is heavy, but possibilities 
of getting wheat are rather slim. Mill 
operations are light. Jobbers’ stocks of 
flour are low. So far, they have been 
able to get some replacements which helped 
to prevent bakeshops from closing, and 
there are very few cases where shops have 
closed from the lack of flour. 

Jentral states mills report a good de- 
mand for flour. For the time being new 
business is out, due to lack of wheat. 

Quotations June 15: prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: Mills are coming to the end of 
their grind for this crop year, except on 
government business for export and famine 
relief. They are not able to make any 
more sales of flour for domestic purposes. 
Stocks of flour are becoming exhausted 
in retail stores, jobbers are out of flour, 
bakeries are operating at greatly reduced 
rate or closing down and conditions are 
at the point where they may get much 
worse quickly. Outlook appears to be for 
a somewhat delayed harvest in Ohio be- 
fore cutting of new wheat starts in the 
southern part of Ohio and Indiana. It 
may be the middle of July before much 
soft wheat moves to the mills. Cutting 
usually starts in the Toledo area by July 4. 
The soft wheat crop of this section is ma- 
terially smaller than last year, predicted 
at 45,770,000 bus, compared with 60,993,- 
000 last year. The Michigan crop is esti- 
mated at 21,528,000 bus, against 27,648,- 
000 last year. 


Cleveland: Wonders never cease! Peo- 


ple are accustomed to seeing waiting lines 
to purchase cigarettes or nylon hose, but 
few would have thought that a year after 
the shooting was over, people would be 
standing In line to buy bread. This situ- 
ation can be seen in Cleveland today. 

Starting the week of June 17, two large 
independent bakers are discontinuing retail 
house-to-house routes. They intended to 
do so last week, but local mills received 
40,000 bus of wheat to be used in this dis- 
tressed area, which helped bakers through 
another 7-day period. However, 40,000 bus 
of wheat, when milled into flour, does not 
help much _ scattered over northeastern 
Ohio, where flour stocks are so low. More 
bakers will be forced to close or cut their 
production this week. 

Jobbers’ stocks are exhausted. Their 
existence depends upon weekly shipments 
and this situation is bad. Some mills are 
borrowing wheat from the government and 
an equal number are not, but the demand 
is so great that the flour jobber is of 
little assistance to bakers in need of flour. 

The large baker has cut his produc- 
tion 50%. The little fellow is baking 
much more bread. Therefore his inventory 
of flour will soon reach the vanishing 
point, and he will be unable to replace it. 

Demand for family flour is very brisk, 
and some shipments are arriving. More 


“home baking is being done now than be- 


fore the war. 


Quotations June 15: high gluten $3.86, 


standard $3.66; soft winters $3.66; family 
flour $4.19@4.61, all 80% extraction. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: New business in flour is abso- 


lutely at a standstill. Millers are await- 
ing government action on the subsidy and 
distribution of wheat. Some Buffalo mills 
are trying to secure loans of wheat from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for domestic 


flour output. Mills ran fairly well on 
government orders for export flour. Some 
of the mills have received grain from 


the CCC and have been able to operate 
from four to six days a week, but, gen- 
erally, the grain received is far below the 
demand for domestic purposes. Mills that 
have been able to operate schedules in 
a normal manner, or approaching that 
standard, generally are devoting the great- 
er part of their efforts in grinding for 
export. Many long-standing contracts await 
more wheat to be filled and the releases 
so far by the CCC, while relatively small, 
have given rise to hope that the ex- 
pected shut downs predicted some weeks 
ago may not materialize. 

Quotations June 15, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: northwestern $3.73, southwestern $3.70, 


soft wheat $3.80, all 80% extraction. 
New York: Although representatives 
hear that wheat is moving, there is no 


change except for the worse in the local 
flour situation. Stocks grow steadily light- 
er and the two last weeks of June will 
see them at one of the lowest points in 
the city’s history. Bakers had hoped 
that mills would be able to increase flour 
supplies through the government wheat 
loan program and have been tremendously 
let down by the conditions attached to it 
which have prevented any relief. Bakery 
outputs have been curtailed and the head- 
lines: in the daily press telling of threat- 
ened bread famine have brought waves 
of consumer buying that have exhausted 
retail stocks almost as soon as_ stores 
opened. There is literally almost no flour 
business. All that is happening in the 
trade is the very infrequent arrival of a 
car or two of flour which must be 
stretched over many needs and, with most 
northwestern mills shut down, all shipments 
from this area may end before the new 
crop comes in. Hopes for the next few 
weeks depend on the Southwest, but many 
mills in this area promise nothing  be- 
cause of inability to get adequate wheat 
or other local complications. 

Quotations June 15, if flour were avail- 
able: high glutens $3.95, standard patents 
$3.75, soft winters $3.77, all 80%. 

Boston: New flour business continues at 
a virtual standstill. A few minimum car- 


lots of southwestern flour are reported 
being sold for June delivery. In view 
of the uncertainty over farmers’ market- 


ing policy on new crop wheat, mills can- 
not risk taking business beyond July 1. 
While the over-all supply situation re- 
mains tight, the demand for bread is now 
slower, which bakers point out is a natu- 
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ral reaction from the heavy buying of the 
Previous week. 

Supplies of bread are not more plenti- 
ful solely because of the increase in price 
ceilings, as some of the public were in- 
clined to believe. Production of large 
bakers particularly continues at about 75°, 
of normal. The trade is not optimistic 
over the government program to loan 
wheat to mills to relieve the tight flour 


situation soon enough to prevent fur- 
ther shortages. Quotations June 15: spring 
$3.75@3.77, spring high gluten, nomin:| 
$3.95@3.97; southwestern $3.75@3.77; soit 
winter $3.75@3.77, all 80%. 

Philadelphia: Unabated strength con- 
tinued in the flour market last week, 


Transactions were confihed largely to an 
occasional small lot from the Southwest, 
sufficient to satisfy only a small fraction 
of the accumulated heavy demand, and 
there appears to be no development which 
contains any promise of early relief. With 
little prospect of any material increase 
in supplies in the near future, most mill's 
refuse to consider business beyond the end 
of this month, stemming from several un- 
certainties which have been hanging over 
the market. These include possible ter- 
mination of subsidies and of Office of 
Price Administration controls over many 
commodities, together with the future sell- 
ing policy of farmers. 

The belief is held in many quarters that 
much wheat will be withheld from tiie 
market, in anticipation of elimination »r 
crippling of OPA control, or a further 
break-through in ceiling prices later on 
if the agency should be continued be- 
yond June 30. With much of the over-:|l 
flour output going for export requirements, 
it is doubtful that mills will be able 
to deliver anywhere near permitted quan- 
tities to the domestic user within the next 
two or three months. 

Quotations June 15: 
winter $3.73, soft winter straight nearby 
$3.75, all 80%. 

Pittsburgh: The flour situation assumed a 
rosier hue here the past week for the 


spring $3.73, hard 


representatives of several mills. One mill 
notified its representative it will begin 
grinding next week. He immediately 


proportioned the flour allotted him among 
old customers in desperate need. Stop- 
over cars will take this flour throughout 
his district. All this flour goes to flour 
distributors. Another mill announced that 
flour orders from old customers would 
be accepted for July, August and Septem- 
ber shipments. Orders for this flour are 
to be written with price quoted as of 
date of shipment, thus protecting the mill 
against any changes in subsidy. 

Several other mill representatives stated 


they are instructed to accept flour orders 
from old customers only, for limited 
amounts. Representatives of mills who 


have received no instructions to accept 
flour orders are gloomy, but hopeful an- 
other week will bring them notification 
of their mills resuming flour grinding. 
One mill notified its representative he 
could sell family flour for shipment June 
24. Pittsburgh bakeries report their present 
supply of flour would last about a week. 
Majority of bakers are deeply concerned 
over the belligerent attitude of the people 
who form bread lines at their shops and 
cannot understand why any sweet doughs 
or cakes are still made when bread is so 
limited. 

All shops instruct their salespersons to 
state that cake flour will not make good 
bread, and the small quantity of cakes 
made uses only that flour. Prices on flour 


are firm, Bakers and jobbers continue 
to beseige mill representatives for the 
first shipments of flour their mills are 


likely to make. 

Quotations June 15: hard winter flour 
$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat 
standard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
soft wheat bakery flour $3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, all 80% ex- 


traction. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The number of unem- 
ployed bakery employees has passed 500. 
Two of the largest bakery concerns in 
the city have shut down completely be- 
cause of the flour situation. Mills and 
brokers have no information on when more 


fiour can be expected, but the general 
opinion is that firms closing now will 
have to remain shut for at least two 


weeks until Texas and Oklahoma wheat 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 


per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% ..........+6. $...@4.11 
Spring standard 80% .......... -»@3.47 
Hard winter family 80% ...... veal os 
Hard winter high gluten 80% .. se 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... +++ @3.47 


Soft winter high gluten 80% 
Soft winter standard 80% 


ro ee ee eee eee eee é 
7 ee a, eee arene rr eee «++ @5.48 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... @3.50 
New York 
Spring family 80% .........4+. $...@4.31 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... «+ + @3.95 
Spring standard 80% .......... +» @3.75 
Hard winter standard 80% ve. ee 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... -+-@3.77 
WRVO: TOU, WHERO svete cecscns 7.75 @7.85 
Rie Meek, GOO occ cccccsccvccer ved + as 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... oo sae, 78 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. $...@... os one 
Soft winter str. 80% «++ @3.65 «@ eee 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 





Mpls. Kans. City 8st. Louis Buffalo 
ea eee Pe ee ere en ee 
--@3.34 oo SD ees +++ @3.50 . @ Se 
+++@... 4.12,@4.40 Tr. wen oe oer 
++e@... +++ @3.51 ove bias 00 @ ose 
re. ere +++ @3.31 3.50@3.55 +++ @ 3,70 
ci. tee, eee | eee ee 
re eee +++ @3.35 oe oes .. + @3.80 
el OR ieee US @ .. 
i. Ae a lee ae 6 vies «@ os 
«+ +@3.37 eA ode cose se. @RT8 
Phila. Boston Cleveland *Nasi:ville 
$...@... $...@... $4.19@4.61 §...@. 
-+-@... 3.96@3.97 ...@3.86 ...@. 
++-@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 .. . 
-++@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.6 oe @ ose 
-+-@3.75 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 6.10@5.20 
7.50@7.70 oso ace Tr) are ooo @ ose 
.. @3.78 ---@3.80 wT FT oe @ ose 
Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent] @4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ --@3.30 ...G 
Spring exports§ ..... ...@11.70 ...@.- 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@ 
Ontario exports§ +»-@5.56 ...@.-: 
**In cot- 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 
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has become available to a greater extent 
than at present. Flour quotations re- 
main at the same level. 


Atlanta: ‘‘One shouldn’t speak ill of the 
dead,’’ as one broker expressed it, and it 
is probably well to accept that as an ap- 
propriate obituary and hang the crape on 
any further comment, because it grows 
increasingly difficult to deseribe the un- 
believable and unparalleled gradual death 
of flour business on this market. Even 
the most optimistic have sunk to the low- 
est degree of pessimism as all signs point 
to an almost complete blackout for pos- 
sibly the next 60 to 90 days. 

Blenders are practically out of business 
a their place in the flour picture has 
grown so dim, and there are bakers who 
f-el that they will soon be along with them. 

Jobbers, with few exceptions, who have 
been getting along fairly well up to now, 
acre growing wild. They are willing to 
tuke anything regardless of price, brand 
or package. It is predicted that by next 
week consumers will not be able to pur- 
chase even a 5-lb package of flour from 
retailers. 

Although maybe two or three mills man- 
azed to get their usual supply of Georgia 
wheat, the crop didn’t last hardly a week. 
lt was being trucked away from fields at 
biack market prices at a fast rate. Much 
of the wheat was said to have been ground 
with oats to be used as feed. However, 
with both the flour and feed industries 
about ready to be buried due to improper 


treatment from “Dr. Washington,” it’s 
rather like the “pot calling the kettle 
black” to say where the Georgia crop 


should have gone this year. 
Quotations June 15: unchanged at ceiling 
prices. 


Nashville: Even though flour was offered 
in a very limited way last week, most 
loval blenders were able to pick up an oc- 
casional car of new crop flour from Texas, 
Oklahoma or southern Kansas mills for 
immediate or June shipment at prices 
ranging from $3.50 to the ceiling of $4.66. 
Flour stocks here are getting to rock- 
bottom and though only two blenders are 
closed down, the other blenders are only 
running part time. Stocks of flour in 
grocery stores are moderate. Local bak- 
ers indicate stocks of flour will probably 
last until around the first of July. Bread 
disappears from shelves of local grocers 
by noon and at many stores in mornings 
when the bread truck arrives consumers 
line up to get their loaf while the supply 
lasts. The supply of bread here is 35% 
below what it was on April 20. Tennessee, 
a major producing state in winter wheat, 
is expected to produce 4,628,000 bus of 
wheat from 356,000 acres with 13 bus 


per acre. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The baking trade is getting some 
relief from the CCC wheat loan to mills 
announced last week, but only from those 
country flour millers who are not running 
at full schedule on export contracts. This 
means that the large terminal millers, 
who have been taking care of the heaviest 
percentage of the baking and consuming 
trade are unable to take care of their 
share of the business and the whole load 
is thus thrown on mills which are not 
grinding on CCC export contracts. Bakers 
who have histories with country millers 
are in relatively good position for ob- 
taining supplies, but.some of the bigger 
bakers who have only terminal mill back- 
grounds have very tough sledding. Local 
retail outlets continue to get small bread 
supplies, but they are nearly always ex- 
hausted by 10 or 1% o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Cakes and rolls still are relatively 
plentiful, but the talk, which a week ago 
anticipated a bread famine for 45 to 60 
days in this area, now seems to favor the 
hope that somehow a limited amount of 


bread will be available until new crop 
grain begins to move. Ceiling prices, few 
choices of blends, $3.65 cwt. 

Portland: Mills are down to around 
75% capacity, with most of this grind 


on Montana wheat. All mills have not yet 
decided to take up the government offer 
to borrow wheat and repay on the new 
crop. Some are waiting for further de- 
velopments, although it is anticipated the 
coming week will find all of them borrow- 


ing wheat. Some mills are not in a po- 
Sition to share in the Montana wheat 
grind, such as interior mills that are out 


of position. One large 
down entirely; other 
in a limited way. 
Flour shortage 
although no bread 


interior mill is 
mills are grinding 


lines are yet in evi- 
dence. Mills have been apportioning their 
four to their customers. 

®uotations June 15, f.o.b. mill, 100’s cot- 
tons: hard wheat $3.37, high gluten $3.57, 
blue stem bakers $3.37; pastry $3.08, pie 


$3.8, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, whole 
Wheat 100% $3.57, graham $3.37, cracked 
Wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No new export flour 
Sales of importance were made by Canadian 
mills during the week. Some small quan- 
tities were sold in a few of the markets 
approved by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for shipments but the aggregate of such 
Sales was small. Canadian flour milling 
Capacity is booked up until the end of 
the year and the quantity of flour to be 
allocated to new destinations is limited. 
The recently approved markets of north- 
ern Brazil and Venezuela have not re- 
ceived much, if any, flour during the pe- 
riod allowed for shipment which expired 
on June 165. Mills are producing flour 
to the limit of their capacities but the 
difficulty seems to be getting this shipped 


is becoming more acute,_ 
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out promptly. Domestic buyers are get- 
ting enough flour for their needs. Prices 
are unchanged. A ceiling is in effect in 
the domestic market and for export values 
are based on the export price of wheat 
plus storage charges. Quotations June 15: 
for export government regulation flour $11.70 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 
Halifax, $11.80 New York, for shipment 
to end of July; top patents for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
ecartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is light. Re- 
quirements of the domestic market are 
not heavy and are regularly covered. Some 
export business is being done with the 
West Indies but there is not sufficient 
wheat to allow any volume of such sales. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations June 
15: standard grades of soft winters $5.50 
bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis;, for export $5.55 bbl, cotton bags, 
Canadian seaboard, plus equalization fee 
of $2. 

Stocks of Ontario winter wheat are 
dwindling rapidly and there is little or 
none coming out from farms. The grow- 
ing crop is in excellent condition and the 
yield per acre is expected to be good if 
no mishap occurs between now and har- 
vest. However, the acreage is consider- 
ably below normal and mills grinding this 
grain are anticipating curtailed operations 
in the new crop year. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail. Quotations June 15: best grades $1.26 
bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 


Ontario. 

Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any new export business in Canadian 
flour, with only small lots going to New- 


foundland and Bermuda. Domestic trade 
continues good, and mills are operating to 
capacity. Quotations June 15: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Nothing to offer. 

New York: A few cars of rye flour were 
reported sold at $7.75@7.85, but these were 
infinitesimal in a market hungry for this 
commodity. Small lots on resale were 
rumored to have hit the $14.50 mark. 

Chicago: There has been no change in 
the rye flour situation. All mills are out 
of the market and users’ stocks are be- 
coming very low. White patent rye $7.74, 
medium $7.05, dark $5.48. 

Cleveland: Although bakers were told to 
buy enough rye flour to last them through 
July, there have been reports of offers 
of $10 cwt for immediate delivery. The 
flour jobbers are entirely out of rye flour 
and the millers have none to offer. 

Buffalo: Conditions in the rye market 
are unchanged. Sellers still are out of 
the market and there are no quotations 
for open market buying. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour situation is un- 
being offered and the market is firm, with 
demand active. Price situation is entirely 
nominal. White patent $7.50@7.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, Wis- 
consin pure straight $7.70, Wisconsin white 
patent $8.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour situaton is un- 
changed. Many bakers and jobbers are 
eager to place orders but mo rye flour is 
offered or quotations given. Rye flour quo- 
tations on all grades nominal. 

Minneapolis: No rye was received here 
this past week. Mill stocks are exhausted, 
and mills will not have any flour to offer 
until they start working on the new crop, 
which promises to be the third smallest 
crop. since 1881. Current estimates are 
that the 1946 crop will be less than half 
the 10-year average, with the carry-over 
the lightest on record. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are busy with 
export orders for shipment up to end of 
crop year. Domestic demand is quiet but 
seasonal. Prices are at ceiling levels. 
Quotations June 15: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled 
oatmeal is very draggy, but not unsea- 
sonal. Moderate supplies are on hand, 
but are sufficient to take care of the de- 
mand. Quotations June 15: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.60 per 100 lbs on June 17; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 


oats and 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending June 15, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

> --Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis bes ... 14,070 19,710 
Kansas City 25 550 850 5,750 
Philadelphia 100 80 
Milwaukee 210 


5,460 6,070 


& 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


SAN FRANCISCO 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


. 








fully air conditioned and con- 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 


trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 








HAROLD A. 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


ERRILL 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!44c per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 











v 


3 OR 4 YOUNG MEN TO TRAIN AS 
sales engineers; ex-servicemen preferred. 
Must have sales personality, sound char- 
acter, and an engineering degree or its 
practical equivalent. Applicants should 
be prepared to receive home-office train- 
ing for approximately one year before 
settling in or traveling any section of 
country. Starting salary commensurate 
with background and individual ability. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





POSITION OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of exports open with large flour milling 
organization with volume flour export 
trade now established. Applicant must 
possess thorough knowledge of export 
procedure and excellent command of 
Spanish and English for dictation. Ex- 
ecutive ability sufficient to direct office 
in absence of his superior. Position now 
open. State salary expected. Address 
8022, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 














v 


2 OR 3 PLANSIFTERS OR LOW TYPE 
that will handle 500-bbl flour capacity. 
Also four large purifiers. Fraser Milling 
Co., Hereford, Texas. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give. details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Capable 
MILLWRIGHT 


for permanent job with pro- 
gressive feed mill. $1.30 per 
hour plus overtime. 

J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 


P. O. Box 284 
New Orleans, Louisiana 








Research Opportunity 


National organization, headquarters in 
Chicago, leader of its field, desires to 
expand bakery research activities. 
Good opportunity chemist familiar 
with baking’ atid ed fields. Should 
have knowledge of bread production 
and all phases of dough fermentation 
and conditioning. Research activities 
will cover wide range of raw mate- 
rials, including fats, milk, flour and 
oxidizing agents, etc. Please furnish 
complete history of experience in your 
letter. Address 8020, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 166 W. Jackson Blyd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 














| SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER IN 
any size mill. Very good sifter and 
belt repair man. Steady job wanted. 
Address 8005, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST — FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
diversified experience. Desires permanent 
connection with progressive concern. 
Available immediately. Address 8006, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


. MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE USED LABORATORY CONSTRUC- 
tion Co. -combination Kjeldahl nitrogen 
unit arranged with Distillation decked 
on one side, Digestion decked on other 
side. ‘Twelve flask capacity, electrically 
equipped. In A-1l operating condition. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 





Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 8, 1946, and June 9, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): : 
Canadian 


7-American— e—in bond—, 

June June June June 

8 9 8 9 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
| | re 37,879 68,150 1,694 16,222 
Co See 25,292 13,279 i>'s ene 
ce ee eee 5,304 10,502 ‘s 2,646 
TEs a08 oe 0ee 397 7,862 1 344 
pS eee 5,411 17,151 209 979 
Flaxseed 1,586 377 ave bee 
Soybeans 5,454- 7,847 “ és 
Stoek of United States bonded grain 


in store and afloat in Canadian markets 
June 8 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, none (430,000) bus; soybeans, 
none. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended June 15, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis.. 140 87 30 569 901 192 
Duluth ..... 54 21 al 38 550 160 
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Marketing, Milling Controls 
Another Year, N. E. Dodd Says 


Kansas City, Mo.— Government 
controls on marketing and milling of 
wheat will be required for at least 
a year to make certain that the Unit- 
ed States contributes its full share 
to the feeding of famine areas of the 
world, Norris E. Dodd, under secre- 
tary of agriculture, asserted this 
week. Mr. Dodd spoke before the 
annual wheat field day crowd at the 
Paul Uhlmann farm near Kansas 
City. About 500 millers, bakers, 
grain men and farmers were present 
to view the experimental wheat plots 


-and listen to a program of speakers. 


The under secretary of agriculture, 
making the principal address of the 
day, said that the government plans 
for the 1946 wheat crop were based 
on an expected bumper yield of 1,- 
000,000,000 bus plus a carry-over of 
around 100,000,000 bus. 

“Figuring on the basis of facts that 
are known at this time,” he said, “we 
plan to use the billion and 100,000,000 
bus of wheat about like this: 450,- 
000,000 bus for domestic food, 85,- 
000,000 bus for seed, 2,000,000 bus for 
industrial uses, 150,000,000 bus for 
livestock feed and 140,000,000 bus for 
carry-over. That would leave about 
250,000,000 bus for export. 

“Now, let’s look at that more close- 
ly. We think 450,000,000 bus for do- 
mestic food would certainly be about 
as low as we could go. That is 10% 
less — 50,000,000 bus less — than we 
ate in this country in the last 12 
months. 

“And it is 20% less—more than 
100,000,000 bus less—than we ate the 
year before. To hold our consump- 
tion down to that level will, of course, 
call for continuing controls and self- 
denial in this country.” 

Mr. Dodd admitted the difficulty 
of holding the amount of wheat used 
to feed livestock down to 150,000,000 
bus. But he asserted that until the 
world food situation improved, such 
grain could not be used “indiscrim- 
inately as a livestock feed’’ because 
wheat eaten as “a direct food. will 
keep more people alive.” om 

“With the grain situation what it 
is,’ he went on, “government con- 
trols will be necessary for at least the 
next year. We are positive there will 
be a full market for every bushel 
of wheat harvested from this year’s 


crop and we feel certain that the 
world will need all the wheat we can 
raise in the next year.” 

Lee Marshall of New York, chair- 
man of the Continental Baking Co., 
and national head of the famine 
emergency food collection drive, who 
followed Mr. Dodd as a speaker, com- 
mented on the growing bread lines 
throughout the nation and remarked 
that there are some communities which 
have no bread available now. He 
said that foreign nations’ demands for 
grain should be well screened to make 
sure that the food we are shipping 
abroad is actually reaching the hun- 
gry and not being side-tracked and 
used for other purposes, business or 
political. 

How crop improvement work is be- 
ing done was explained briefly by 
Jess Smith, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, who 
presided as master of ceremonies. 
Eight agencies, private and tax sup- 
ported groups both, work in harmony 
in promoting improvement programs. 
The value of this work also was cited 
by R. I. Throckmorton, head of the 
agronomy department, Kansas State 
College, who introduced Mr. Dodd. 

Richard Uhlmann of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, and first vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was the final speaker. He 
paid tribute to the work of Kansas 
wheat farmers and pointed out that 
if present Kansas wheat estimates 
materialize the state would be pro- 
ducing about a third of the amount 
of wheat normally consumed in this 
country. 

Earlier in the afternoon the visitors 
at the farm-inspected the demonstra- 
tion plots of wheat, with the explana- 
tion and comparison being made by 
C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, and 
C. T. Hall, county agent of Johnson 
County, Kansas. 

The day was completed with a bar- 
becue dinner served buffet style. 

Among the 500 visitors were many 
bakers from eastern states, includ- 
ing most of the nation’s largest flour 
buyers in the baking and grocery 
industries. Millers and grain men 
from all parts of the Southwest were 
in attendance, as well as a number 
of millers from the Northwest. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 











Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 11 190% 190% 198% 198% 1885 188% 181% téee eee eee 
June 12 190% 190% 198% 198% 188% 188% 181% 
June 13 190% 190% 198% 198% 188% 188% 181% 
June 14 190% 190% wees eee odes See 181% 
June 15 190% 190% 181% 
June 17 190% 190% . eer 181% ve eis Ps 
-—CORN— >" c RYE c OATS——— 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minne:.polis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July sept. 
June 11 146% 146% 158% 158% bebe ones 88 87% 84 83% 
June 12 146% 146% 158% 158% 88 87% 84 84 
June 13 146% 146% 158% 158% 88 87% 84 84 
June 14 ask erve eiw’s enue 88 88 84 84 
June 15 88 88 84 84 
June 17 88 88 84 84 





CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 





























1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January .......... 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 321,414 30,982 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 151,096 
Sree 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
PS Sea 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
Sub-totals 418,680 632,737 600,846 670,145 873,238 547,426 
MS s5 eke Vn CRIs 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,726 ewes 
BS csi s.dsie 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 | eo 
PN Vite ceab bee 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 ==. «ees 
August nf . 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 = ..e 
September 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,662 
SS ere 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 
November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 
Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,306,728 
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of the WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
odd. Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 
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st vice White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


ard of Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
Fr: He of the most critical bakers 
Kansas 
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visitors ; 
lana ARCHER-DANIELS~ MIDE 
“sled J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 

é MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
atnn ff | GRAIN MERCHANTS sony 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains San WRANCISCO, CAL. 















bar- — 
re. MINNEAPOLIS i Cg Nay She 
fi ROBINSON 
on : | SALINA, Kansas 
Dae RED WING FLOUR 
tage Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 






















a iG c o 
‘ THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MEAING witear Rom EVERY PRo- 
creel TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus a ee | nd 
cc tg ‘the Secon Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
“CO 'remo’’ it eram_ Crookston Milling Company Omaha Enid. oa” —* eo ere 
of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 

























-e of Dependable Quality 

Bay STaTE MILLING Co. 
? Emergency Flours 

* Under government regulations will continue to be of the 
34906 same high standard of quality that has made “WINGOLD” 
"647,42 wheat flours equal to any on the market. 

3 “THERE 1S NO oneher eg 

¥ SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 

via FOR QUALITY” WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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| Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
q EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
















PEOPLE TES 


[ere 


SPRING WHEAT 





FLOURS 4 FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















+ 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address SEED ALL 
“HASTINGS” Mek ~~ CABLE CODES 


Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Cable 








CAN. 
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CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


\T SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS 


BANFF, ALBERTA 


CANADA CREAM + STERLING (RRR coe 


adian Rockies, Banff, 4,940 feet above 
sea level, is the centre of some of the 
al : finest scenery in all Canada—a section 


my ae E AT W i 4X T which is known throughout the world for 
its unusual scenic attraction. 

B ATT L 3 ‘ Hot sulphur springs, excellent hotel 

accommodation and numerous attrac- 

tions both winter and summer draw 


MA 5 T LA N D visitors from all parts of Canada, the 


United States and abroad. 


Hy U RO N On the main line of the C.P.R. it is 
easily reached, and the famous Banff- 
Jasper highway makes the entire district 


d UNIFORM rely Wah bd GUARANTEED readily accessible to the motorist. 











rss carer, 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ‘ LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” 6 ” 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” f aa 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT CEREAL CUTTERS PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Domestic and Export 
EG Saskatchewan and Alberta. Standard the world over for cutting P 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. Flour, Feed and Grain 
Te ae KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
———- nipeg, Manitoba Winnipes, Manitoba, Canadas Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - ‘PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 







































MILLS AT — MOMRneM FORT WILLIAM - veow ss : eapinee than MEDICINE HAT Toronto 
ADL ILVIE MC 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e@ * 
Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


























COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 
ee. INSURANCE 







rn Grain and “All Risks”? 
vit FLOUR - ROYAL HO USEHOLp Fee d S : eet Service eee Mills on 
\. oR A° t A M 0 U S$; B U F F A l Oeasd sist Like Faqameae 
0 Exporters and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
TORONTO, CANADA Export Flour Handling 





Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 















¢ OATS i 
gotiit os VITA-B (“::2:) CERP 
grend onik WHEAT GERM 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Grain Shippers 











Domestic and Export 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED TORONTO ELEVATORS R. C. PRATT 


MONTREAL - CANADA Exporter 


LIMITED FL OUR, CEREAL S, FEEDS 


Canada % King Street, Eust 
POR since Cc oA ADA 








IES USED 





June 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


LIMITED 


adios 1nd Importers 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


a Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 











WINNIPEG +» TORONTO = HUMBERSTONE +: MONTREAL « MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA ity Since 183. 7 
SaLes OFFICE ee / 8 
MONTREAL, CANADA a4) ames Michardsn & dm 
Cable Address: ‘“FORTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside ne ‘ , M t r E o ‘ 
: Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
\, Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


\ 














OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


wre BAGS corros 


IN CANADA 


oa Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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J. H. BLAKE 
Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers ; 
t 
; 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK s 
A Texas rancher was being shown 
through the Kansas City stockyards a i 
by a group of K. C. friends. “What Francis M. Franco | 
do you think of it?” asked one. 
“Not bad,” said the Texan. “But j 
we got branding corrals in Texas big- FL OUR | 
ger than that.” Produce Exchange, NEW YORK | Si 
That night they put snapping : ( 
turtles in his bed. When he pulled 
end DAKOTANA floors deported back the covers he asked what they i 
ye March Ist on a vacation of un- were. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & | 
— known duration — this vacation at “Missouri bedbugs,” they replied. LARSEN CO. | 
ss the request of our Government. He peered down at them a moment, 
” “So they are,” he agreed. “Young All FLOUR Grades C 
During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken ‘uns aren’t they?” 410-420 N, Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. ss 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have ¢¢¢ 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- ; 72? J 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread bay Fm ei penal 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage Is here to stay, _ 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD But, gosh—are we? ie ° 
CROSS and DAKOTANA flours ¢¢ dee Pate Ek heart 





The young lady gazed fondly at her 
new engagement ring. 
“Is it a real diamond, Elmer?” she 


| = oked. = i S. R. STRISIK CO. 
If it isn’t,” came the answer, “I 4 
It a Flour Mills Company ee tT ae Flour Mill Agents 8 

















$¢°¢ oF 
MONTANA uce Exchange NEW YORK 
pratt ans tine Mebetes Pn en A mother wished to enter her five- ima 
year-old daughter in a kindergarten, ___ ] 
where the age requirement was six B 
years. To the disapproving teacher H. S. PEARLSTONE CoO. 


: 66 93 the mother explained: “She can easily 
D e Pp e Nl d Q b | e pass the six-year-old test.” r LOUR ‘ 


Produce Exchange 














“Say some words,” the teacher or- 
Te eee es wee ee ee dered the child, rather skeptically. 1.F wae ng har naire 
i a The little girl surveyed the teacher abla : er 
True In This ‘EMERGENCY with dignity, and turning to her ] 
° mother, asked, “Purely irrelevant 
As In Normal Times words?” 3 LOU R : 
¢$¢¢ Broker and Merchandiser 

Ceres Proven Flour | 222° > = | “pcg eer 

. | looking! Mproduce Ex. NEW YORE” 
Mrs. Salt: Do you really think so? | New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. ee 
Mrs. Pepper: Yes, indeed. There’s HA 





not a woman I know as old as you 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. who looks so young. Tanner = Evans = Siney GI 













































































FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 7, Corporation ie 
1500 Cwt. Dail The young lawyer had a difficult FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS a! 
wt. Daily case on his hands. He sought a Domestic and Export 68 
noted lawyer’s advice, and was told mY 81 | 
to address the jury for at least four = See Ee pinata: alle — 
hours. 
“Why so long?” asked the young F 
PEEK BROS J.J. SHEVELOVE | attorney. PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
: COMMISSION BROKERAGE “The longer you talk,” came the 118 
Flour Brokers Flour and Semelina answer, “the longer your client will FLOUR BROKER 
Representing Highest Class Mills stay out of prison. z 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS %4 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. e¢¢ ¢ 7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 
It was an elopement. The young —_ ————— 
Siidesieiieaily cnsih ‘Unibcedinaieass , lover climbed the ladder and rapped _ L 
_E. EDRO CARR. JR. eu — oer on her window pane. She opened the - ( 
ge ong abs en ALFALFA MEAL pe te vt oe +N HUBERT J. HORAN 
mport an port Statistics DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & “Are you ready?” he asked. Cc 
since 1919 PRODUCTS CO. “Ssh! Not so loud,” she whispered. roreicn FLOUR vomesn I. 
O'Reilly 259, P. oO. Box 2343 Lamar, Colorado “T’m so afraid father will catch us.” 31st and Chestnut Streets 
Havana, Cuba Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS “That’s all right,” said the youth PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
a bit dubiously. ‘“He’s down below 
holding the ladder.” a lo 
: THEO. STIVERS $¢¢ 0 
W. H. Schneider Co. Put dd “htabel daderied 0 enitnate man. |. DREY &SHARPLESS 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN She’s very proud of him.” I: 
BROKERS 1527 Candler Bldg. “She’s got a right to be, consider- F LO U R 
323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo Atlanta 3, Georgia ing she made him go through some The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1W. 
pretty extensive alterations.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD RP ed E. A. GREEN | WILLIAM o-~eaee & SON 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | oR EIN 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


| Baltic Chambers 
| 50 Wellington Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


GLASGOW 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
LONDON, E. C.3 GRAIN 

163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR. FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘D1PLomA,"' Glasgow 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Connections solicited for post-war business 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
ag ere en wae e C. I. F, Business Much Preferred 


aS, mameneep Cable Address: “WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. ‘‘GRraINs,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank,. Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





Established 1894 


WATSON . 
eel SS ore _— ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 rn aa Se 
41 Constitution St., LEITH are 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Skipperet. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Cable Address: “Johnny” 
Cables: ‘‘Pxriip,’’ Dundee 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1913 
No. 8 South College Street, OSLO, NORWAY 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE Working Denmark, Finland, 


Norway,. Swede 
Cable Address: Code: orway, Sweden 
“VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Add H D 
“Witburg” - pa rose la Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘Mobil’ 





N. V. Industrie Mantschappy | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
“MEELUNIE” (Anton Sorensen) 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


H 
ee MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 





AMSTER 
iS) DAM HOLLAND IMPORTERS 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
A. RUOFF & CO. Buy and Sell 
Established 1855 Through 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














Low Grades and “wa St EKEDS of all kinds 


Millfeed DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 





4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, lll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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Unlike the medieval alchemist in his effort to transmute 

base metal into gold, N-A Flour Service doesn’t pretend to turn 
your 80% extraction flour into your best standard flour. 

BUT — N-A’s nationwide flour service organization plus Agene for 
maturing — Novadelox for color and N-Richment-A for 

uniform enrichment WILL, as always, help you produce the best 
possible flour at avy given extraction rate. Call your N-A 
Representative today to learn first-hand what Agene and Novadelox 


can do to bring out flour quality on 80% extraction. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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